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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

It has long been established that a photograph will 
show the presence of measles and smallpox some time 
before the spots are visible to the eye. It is now asserted 
by students of physiognomy that it will reveal criminal 
traits before they are openly developed. This ought to be 
made very useful; for, if prevention is better than cure, 
detection before an offence is committed must be better still, 
since it may do away with both crime and punishment. If 
it also does away with that system of introspection and 
fond of 

Their 


self-analysis in which some novelists are so 

indulging, it will be a great relief to their readers. 
hero is often quick enough at jumping at conclusions as 
regards other people’s character, but he passes whole days 
and nights in analysing his own sentiments and wondering 
whether he is an honest man or a scoundrel. Now, for 
eighteen-and-sixpence (see advertisement) he can purchase 
a machine by which he can take his own photograph, and 
satisfy himself upon this point in five minutes; it is less 
than what he would have to give for a medical diagnosis, 
just as likely to be wrong as right. Of course he must 
know where to look for his good and bad points—the lobe 
of the ear is said to be ‘‘very significant ’’-—but, 
having got his data, he will be able to see his motives 
coming on, and save himself (and us) a world of self- 
inspection. Had this system been adopted during the late 
election, there would probably (if conscience counts for 
amon? 


once 


anything) have been a good many “abstentions” 
the candidates. 


In Sir Gavan Duffy's ‘ Conversations with Carlyle” 
there is a characteristic example of the rhinoceros hide which 
that philosopher wore in lieu of a skin. He could never 
understand why Thackeray did not like him; he could not 
remember having ever written anything to offend him. It 
is true, upon the occasion of the P. and O,. Company's giving 
a free pass to Thackeray, he had compared their conduct to 
that of the penny ferry-boats in Scotland, which always 
blind fiddler 
but surely there was nothing to take 
Very likely Carlyle really thought so; 


allow a to cross for nothing to amuse the 
offence 


passengers ; 
for, 


about in that. 
as Bernal Osborne justly said of him, he ‘“* never 
the peasant,” the boor. Indeed, this igno 

one has said things to hurt another's feelir 

found in much kinder natures. 

but brusque-mannered man who once com 

an old acquaintance of his — the 
railway company —had grown col 
forgot to congratulate him 

‘ Branch’ for the ‘Grand Junction’ ?”’ 
I didn’t; when he told me that he 
instead of £1000, I said ‘ That’s capital 
year more than you are worth.’ He could not understand 
that an observation could possibly have annoyed 
anybody. It is doubtful, notwithstanding the reputation 
of the rapier Satire, that the bludgeon Roughness, even 
gives the deadlier wound, or, 


xchanged the 
I suggested. ‘‘ No, 
got £3000 a vear 


a thousand a 


such 


where no harm is intended, 
at all events, the affront that is most resented. 


The latest discovery of medical science—though not so 
alarming to the general public as usual, because it affects 
a comparatively small class—is quite on all-fours with that 
of the microbe in the air and the death-germ in the water, 
and of the seeds of disease in everything we have been 
accustomed to eat since we were born: it has been found 
that the use of the pince-nez causes cancer. ‘‘ There must 
be no more pressure on the nose”; so that pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs will have to be abolished. I am confidently 
looking forward to the scientific denunciation of the 
‘‘topper,” or ‘* tall hat,” and should much lke to see it. 
It is well known that it makes a rim upon the forehead. 
Indeed, I knew an individual who explained the lines 

And over those ethereal eyes 

The bar of Michael Angelo, 
by the mark produced by a tight hat. It is quite as likely 
tu have the same deadly effect as the pince-nez. 


The complainants in the alleged literary frauds seem to 
be almost all poets, and but for this so-called ‘* exposure ” 
not even Mr. Traill would have discovered them. Their 
grievance is not that they had to pay for the production of 
their poetry—they were prepared to do that; or, which is 
much better, other people were prepared to do it for them 
but that when the money was paid their poems never 
This will seem hard to anybody, but none 
whose still in 
The natural desires of the human heart 

vumerated by psychologists and philo- 


appeared. 
but a 
know how hard. 
have often 
sophers, but always with one omission 
‘* five 


poet verses are manuscript can 
been 
the passion of 
to be 


nobody, 


nave senses ” 


the 
well be, 


getting into print. If we 
frightened this is 
though of us might 
frightened out of that. 
that they have been defrauded are all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. One of them is a waiter. Waiters 
have been immortalised in literature, and even in verse. 
We are all familiar, for example, with the Laureate’s 
waiter, a ‘‘ head” one, but none have hitherto distinguished 
themselves in the realms of poesy ; they have hidden their 
talent Many a mute inglorious 


out of, sixth: and 
been 


affirm 


some has ever 


Among the bards who 


probably in a napkin. 
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Milton may have opened the oysters of that name for us, 
but he has never revealed his gift; never, even, made up 
our bill (though it has often had a good deal of imagination 
in it) in the form of a couplet 
Three and one is five, and one is seven, 
And one is nine, and two is eleven. 

His fellows have been cynically described in (almost) the 
words of Shakspere, as ‘‘ not only waiters themselves, but 
the cause of waiting in other people,” and this has certainly 
been the case as regards their poetic productions; and it 
seems shameful indeed (if his allegation be true) that the 
first of them who has broken into song should have had to 
pay £15 for a volume that he never published, and half a 
guinea for the ‘* Poets of the Day” in which his rhymes 
were not included. What is both rare and admirable in the 
conduct of the accused, whether innocent or guilty, is that 
they seem to have calculated the expense of production to 
suit the means of the bard, just as wise doctors charge 
their patients according to their means; for, while the 
waiter had but £15 to pay for non-publication, a lady of 
fortune, bitten by the same desire, had to pay £48, and 
for the ‘* Poets of the Day” without her 
To poetical coal merchants and clergymen 


three guineas 
verses in it. 

prices ruled comparatively low, and, in short, the defendants 
showed a good deal of consideration. Moreover—and if the 
case should go against them we trust this will be taken 
into consideration—the original MSS. were not destroyed. 
These precious documents (and nothing else) were found 
upon the premises when the creditors came to distrain upon 


them. 


A very interesting paper by Sir Edmund du Cane 
upon the increase of crime in England is published in 
the current number of Our Waifs and Strays. Woking 
Female Prison was built for the ** accommodation” of 700, 
and was always full. There are now only 250 in it, 
‘* mostly grey-haired, though not, perhaps, very venerable 
females,” the survivals, as it were, of the unfittest. Twenty 
years ago there were 1646 females in penal servitude ; now 
The number of habitual criminals 
known to the police in 1864 was 85,250; in 1890 they had 
fallen to 52,000; and as no can that 
police are less efficient than they used to be, this, consider- 
ing the increase of population, is indeed a good report. 
imes of dishonesty and malice” have 


there are less than 400. 


one our 


suppos , 


is ior 
decreased in the last sixteen years from 238,680 to 198,686. 
If deeds of cruelty have increased in number and horror, it 
is therefore clearly due to the culpable leniency with 
judges have treated them. Upon the whole, 

ruits for the army of crime are falling off in the pro- 
portion, for the last ten five to eight. This 
improvement Sir Edmund du Cane mainly attributes to 
the checking of evil practices in early life, cutting off 
the supply at the fountain-head. He much 
believe in other remedies, however plausible they may 
appear. Education of the brain, for example, without 
cultivating the moral and religious faculties, is of little use, 
and often only serves to facilitate crime. Nor does he agre« 
with those who imagine that crime would become extinct 
if drunkenness were swept away. He thinks this ‘an 
entire delusion.” If any social habit more than another 
directly leads to crime, it is, he says, that of ** betting and 
gambling, which derive their attraction from the hope of 
These are wise words, and 
philanthropist who 


which our 


years, of 


does not 


getting rich without work.” 
spoken (which is a rarity) by a 
thoroughly understands what he is talking about. 


The tendency to get into grooves, so marked among 
professional and business people, is carried to even a greater 
extent in the criminal classes. They do not, indeed, leave 
their homes at the same hour, remain in their offices or 
chambers, spinning their webs for the liuman spider, for 
exactly the same time, and return to dinner every day 
to the minute, because their movements are necessarily 
dependent upon those of the persons they mean to rob; but 
their proceedings, though they may range from petty 
larceny to murder, are still more constant and invariable. 
With lawyers, for instance, all is fish that comes to their 
net: their ears are open to the employer and employed, 
to the the orphan, to the husband 
the But the habitual 
is more exclusive; the burglar relieves the 
monotony of his existence by picking pockets; nor 
does the coiner (unless he wants them for material) take 
* Once a captain, 


guardian and 


and co-respondent. criminal 


never 


relaxation in stealing pewter pots. 
always a captain” is a proverb that applies to a criminal 
at least as much as to a military career. A professional 
rogue is always a specialist ; so much so, indeed, is this the 
case that it is a literal fact that a man who has been once 
or twice convicted of sacrilege will go on robbing churches, 
and disdain, unless very hard pushed to it, to despoil any 
unconsecrated building. It known that certain 
modes of murder become very attractive to the perpetrator, 
never varied; but this, of course, supposes im- 
In lesser crimes no punishment seems deterrent 
curious 


is well 


and are 
punity. 
to those who have once taken a fancy tothem. A 
example of this was afforded in the Westminster Police Court 
the other day, where a young man of twenty-four was con- 
victed for the twelfth time of dog-stealing. He had even 
been twice in penal servitude for it, yet, as soon as released, 
he had returned with ‘‘ faithful flame” to stealing dogs, as 
other men return to their first loves. To the outsider it 
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does not seem to be a very attractive pursuit, nor, for that 
matter, does ‘‘ conveyancing,” which (though of quite 
another kind) is often seen to be not less absorbing. It 
would be an interesting psychological experiment to send 
this gentleman to where dogs are mere pariahs, and thought 
nothing of, or where there are no dogs at all, when he 
would be without a raison d’étre. What would he do then, 
one wonders ? 


A good many authors, from Secundus downwards (and 
he was obviously not the first), have written eulogistically 
upon kisses; they are dear to us from infancy, or, at 
all events, from the earliest age at which we have any 
pocket-money, and can buy them at the confectioner’s. The 
poet who has sung the praises of the piano in a strain 
beyond even that of the advertiser who wants to sell it 
calls it a heaven-holding shrine, and yet admits that a kiss 
goes one better 

No fairy casket full of bliss outvalnes thee, 

Love only, wakencd with a kiss, more sweet may be. 
The same bard, though full of sorrows, tells us that he has, 
at all events, the remembrance of one thing to comfort 
him 

Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 

Say I’m growing old, but add— 

Jenny kissed me. 

One wretch, it is true, wrote a book ‘in dispraise of 
but it is well understood that he knew nothing 
Still, however tempting may be the 
Senor 


kisses,” 
about the subject. 
opportunity, one has no right to steal things. 
Talca, of Valparaiso, has reason to remember this as long 
as he lives. He stole a kiss from a young lady on the 
Plaza (this is not the Spanish for lips, but for a more 
public spot) seven months ago, and is still ‘‘ languishing in 
chains” for it. He was condemned to sixty days’ imprison- 
ment for the offence, and was so imprudent as to appeal 
against the sentence to a higher court. The higher courts 
in South America seem to emulate old Court of 
Chancery in the length of their deliberations, and they 
have only just decided that the Senor must have thirty 
He has not even the poet's thought to solace 
for Jenny did nothing of the 


our 


days more, 
him, ‘‘ Jenny kissed me” 
kind, and didn’t want to. 


With the single exception of the Artful Dodger, I 
though many a scamp—in fiction 
who is a humorist, to life; but in 
criminals there is often a great deal of unconscious humour. 
A striking example of this was evidenced in the Rey. Dr. 
Clutterbuck’s examination before the Bankruptey Court 
the other day. This divine was found guilty of persuading 
a number of foolish people to entrust him with their money 
on promise of getting them ten per cent. for it from 
Government, and sentenced to penal servitude. What 
seems to have annoyed him more than remorse on this 
account, however, was an allegation that he was a man of 
gallantry. In defending the lady in question, however, in 
which, for all we know. he may have had every justification, 
he said, ‘I will only speak of her as of many others of 
lowly birth— 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood,”’ 


remember no criminal 
and this is icue 


He had certainly every reason to be grateful for ‘ simp'e 
faith,” but if he had had the least sense of humour he 
would surely have abstained from thus acknowledging his 
indebtedness to it. 

There are some authors who, like Single-speech 
Hamilton, say what they have to say, are applauded, and 
never attempt rivalry with themselves again; there are 
others who do attempt it, and maintain a certain level of 
excellence, however often they try it; there are others, 
again, and these are more numerous, who after a first 
bull’s-eye score an outer and then another outer, or even 
make a miss, and then, to the general surprise, make a 
bull’s-eye again. These are called by the literary ring 
‘in-and-out’ writers, perhaps to distinguish them from 
the ‘‘ out-and-outers.” To this class, perhaps, belongs the 
author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” who, after some 
rather disappointing books, has lately given us ‘‘ Ralph 
Ryder of Brent.” From a literary point of view there 
is not much to praise in it; its style is jerky, and 
the incidents, which are to the last degree improbable, pour 
in upon the astonished reader in a flood; but for all that 
It is of the ‘‘shocker” type, but far 
superior to its After the uneventful 
twaddle to which we have been of late accustomed, it is, at 
There is no time wasted, 


it interests him. 
class. seas of 
all events, an agreeable change. 
on the one hand, on the self-analysis of the hero's 
character, nor, on the other, on the description of the 
heroine's trousseau. She has got something else to think 
about, has the newly married Mrs. Ryder; murder, 
to all of which temptaticeus her 
aad a great 


madness, and bigamy 
husband seems to have given way in his time 
number of other things, not very usual (though highly 
exciting) in domestic life. It is a tale of mystery, but one 
which makes one eager to know what the mystery is, 
which is by no means always the case. The novel 
though, it must be confessed, a long way after those of 
that prince of gruesome stories, Le Fanu—reminds one of 
Le Fanu; one snatches a ‘‘ fearful joy” from it. 
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HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
VIII. 

Granny Lovelock, towards the close of an active and healthy 
life, was confined to her bed by paralysis, which did not, how- 
ever, diminish the sharpness of her wits or of her tongue. 
Picturesque as she appeared, propped up against her snow- 
white pillows in scarlet jacket and stiff frilled cap, her large- 
featured face, with its keen, cynical eyes, did not at first 
suggest a character so inspiring to literary effort as she 
undoubtedly was, since two local writers—one in prose and 
one in verse—have endeavoured to celebrate her charm. Of 
this, piquancy rather than sweetness was the secret, together 
with a marked absence of all those somewhat insipid graces 
which “ goody ” books and other sensational literature might 

lead us to expect in the aged poor, 

Like most persons of repellent manner and short temper, 
she received a good deal of attention, and received it all as her 
due. Unprofitable servants were we made to feel ourselves, 
even when we approached her with propitiatory offerings, and 
there was always some point on which we failed to please her, 
some sin of omission or commission. For instance, how pain- 
fully dull was our village compared with the next in the 
valley, where, as she often severely re- 
minded us, “the gentry did zummat to 
amuse poor folks”! 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


indeed that of one perennial aspiration which found utterance 
in the only words he was heard by most of us to utter—*I 
should like to drink your health!” “A fine day, Jack.” 
“ Yes, Sir; I should like to drink your health.” 

“Have you seen my little dog, Jack?” “No, Miss 
should like to drink your health.” 

This was his one form of greeting, of response, and of com- 
ment, addressed in the same piacid tone to all new-comers, 
from the pedestrian who nodded good-day to him across the 
hurdles to the rider who, as in one instance, thrown most un- 
willingly across them, landed horseless and discomfited before 
him. And though it is easy to laugh at this homely phrase, it 
would be difficult to find another at once so brief, so genial, 
and so generally appropriate. 


: I 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE ROYAL BETROTHAL. 
The recent visit of the King of Roumania and his Majesty’s 
father, the Prince of Hohenzollern, to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria may reasonably be supposed to have been made the 
opportunity for conferences and family arrangements con- 
cerning the intended royal marriage, The union of her Royal 
Highness Princess Marie of Edinburgh to the Crown Prince 


Crown Prince of Roumania, Prince of Hohenzollern, 





“Why, here,” she cried reproachfully 
once to a maiden lady, no longer in her 
first youth, “I never see sech a place; we 
doan’t have so much as a weddin’ !” 

teligious reading was another matter in 
which it was difficult to satisfy her; for if 
we did not read “a chapter” we were 
guilty of neglect, and if we did she made 
us feel, by her constant interruptions, that 
our rendering was spiritless and _ tedious. 
Any attempt to improve the occasion she 
wisely forestalled, at the close, by herself 
delivering a short address on what she con- 
sidered the moral. 

“ There, now, hearken to that! Doan't 
that show what senners has to look to ef 
they doan’t mind their ways? But ‘tes 
good for anyone like Bill Jones to call ‘isself 
a Christian and then go spreein’ about all 
over the country wi’ a lot o' low fellows. 
Ah! some makes a wonderful profession 
to sure, but they doan't hold to it, 
bless ‘ee. Why, Mrs. Brand, when she come 
here five years sence, she was singin’ hymns 
half the day ; shed whoop and she ‘d hollar, 
thought ‘twas an angel from 

















no 


be 


you'd ha’ 
heaven !” 

In spite of these strictures, Granny 
Lovelock’s own religious position appeared 
so indefinite that somebody ventured to ask 
her one day to what religious body she her- 
self belonged. 

“ Well, Iam nothin’, so to say,” Granny 
Lovelock candidly replied, and then went 
on to recount how she had been driven from 
the bosom of the Established Church by the 
inhospitable conduct of Mrs. Smart, the pew- 
opener, who had turned Granny out of a 
pew, into which, shortly afterwards, she 
had unblushingly introduced her own 
father - in-law and his wife; at 
which gross instance of nepotism Granny 
rose and rebuked Mrs. Smart before the 
congregation, and then withdrew for ever- 
more. This did not prevent her highly dis- 
approving of those who changed their 
religion on insufficient grounds; and 
especially did she condemn Mrs. Sturt, who, 
having given the Methodists all the trouble 
of converting her, immediately joined the 
Baptists. 

In politics she took a lively interest, but 
of such a kind as to justify the accusation 
that her sex is incapable of any but narrow 
and personal views; for her judgment of 
measures was apt to be decided by their indirect effect on 
the movements of the “ family at themansion”; and abhorrent 
to hér was the man or the party who, by prolonging the 
Parliamentary session, delayed the return of these kind 
friends, At one time she attributed this calamity to the 
Unionists. 

“What a ter-rable bother, to be sure!” she exclaimed. 
“Mester Gladstone sems a nice, kind sart of a gentleman ; 
why ever doan’t they let 'un have his: way?” 


IX. 
Away from the villages and the water-meadows, on higher and 
bleaker ground, whose solitary silence is broken by soft 
tinklings, old Jack spent his days. In more senses than one 
might he be spoken of as a son of the soil. He had the 
appearance of having sprang from it, and of betraying even 
in his colour the nature of his origin; for the hue of 
his long loose smock, and of as much of his skin as hair 
untrimmed by razor or scissors permitted us to see, 
was the same as that of his native mould when rains 
have not deepened its delicate shade of brown. There 
remained his eyes, closely resembling—though without the 
same gleam of intelligence—those of his constant companion, 
the sheepdog. For in profession Jack was one with the 
curled darlings in rainbow-tinted garments who, in some 
spheres of art, are called shepherds. Never has the clash 
between realism and idealism been more painfully illustrated ! 
Nevertheless, Jack was an excellent shepherd, and here nearly 
ends the record of what is positive concerning him. The rest 
is chiefly negative. He could not read, nor write, nor calculate, 
nor even take thought for the morrow, insomuch that his 
master wus required to take it for him, and pay the chief part 
of his wages in needful food and raiment. Of interest or 
opinion—beyond his sheepfold—of fear, or hope, or joy, or 
sorrow, or any emotion whatsoever, he gave no sign, save 


THE 


Princess Marie of Edinburgh. 
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ROYAL BETROTHAL : A GROUP AT CLARENCE 


Ferdinand of Roumania, which has been the theme of many 
congratulations during the past two months, is likely to pro- 
mote their mutual happiness, and may also be considered an 
auspicious sign of political confidence in the stability and 
independence of the comparatively new States created in the 
East of Europe since the epoch of those wars by which the 
Turkish Empire was so greatly affected. Our Illustrations, 
however, will to most readers appear rather to have a personal 
and domestic interest, like those of other visits to the Queen 
and incidents in the lives of the royal family. 


KANGAROO-HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA. 
The vast “island-continent ” of the southern hemisphere, with 
its strange and rather scanty indigenous zoology, is scarcely 
the finest region of the globe for mere sporting purposes. But 
of marsupial or pouch-wearing animals—the maternal privilege 
of the female sex only—it possesses more than a hundred 
species, kangaroos, opossums, wallabies, and others, some of 
which have extraordinary leaping speed ; and a run on horse- 
back, with good dogs, after the nimble kangaroo may be at 
least quite as exciting as the chase of the English fox. Our 
Sketches, by one who has shared in these Australian hunts, 
represent “the find,” the pursuit, “ in full cry,” and the 
penultimate scene, where the kangaroo stands at bay, showing 
fight in a manner rather formidable to the foremost of the 
dogs; but this display of fierceness will not save him from 
“the death.” His flesh is hardly eatable, but his fat tail 
makes very good soup. 


NE 
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Duke of Edinburgh. 
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WS 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


The General Election is now virtually over, and, reckoning 
that the Orkney and Shetland Islands will return a Liberal 
(as they have always previously done) to Parliament, we may 
assume that the next Parliament will consist of 274 Liberals 
and Labour men, 73 Anti-Parnellites, and 9 Parnellites, making 
a total of 356 votes on the one hand, and of 267 Conservatives 
and 47 Unionists on the other, making a total Unionist 
strength of 314. This gives the former combination a clear 
majority of 42, and makes Mr, Gladstone’s return to power 
practically inevitable. The result has mainly been accom- 
plished by large gains in the English counties and in 
Wales, with smaller results in Scotland. In other words, 
a Unionist majority of 116 in 1886 has been converted 
into a Liberal and Home Rule majority of 42, effecting a 
change of 158 votes on adivision. Four seats (net) have been 
won in Scotland, and for Wales only two Conservatives have 
been returned. In the Lancashire county districts Mr, 
Gladstone is now in a majority of three; in Yorkshire he has 
swept the board, and in the eastern counties—especially in 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Cambridge (which is wholly repre- 
sented by Gladstonians)—he has also done well. He has 
made less progress in the south and west, and, with the 
exception of Essex, the home counties, 
Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, and Kent, are 
solidly Conservative. From the personal 
point of view, the most conspicuous loss 
sustained by the Government is the defeat 
of Lord Salisbury’s son and heir, Lord 
Cranborne, in the Darwen division of Lan- 
ecashire. On the other hand, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, has with few exceptions, more than 
held his own in the Birmingham district, 
and he has even thrown out Sir John 
Swinburne,a local landlord, for the Lich- 
field division of Staffordshire. Several 
prominent Unionists have lost their seats, 
including Colonel Cornwallis West and Mr. 
Barclay. The Irish elections have resulted 
in the return of 73 Anti-Parnellites and 
nine Parnellites, including most of the old 
leaders—Dr. Kenny, the two Redmonds, 
Mr. T. Harrington, and others. On ‘the 
other hand, the Anti- Parnellites have 
practically swept the rural districts, and 
have secured two distinguished adherents 
in the persons of Mr. Edward Blake, for- 
merly leader of the Liberal party in 
Canada, and Mr. Michael Davitt, who has 
beaten a Parnellite in North Meath. The 
influence of the priesthood has everywhere 
been vigorously exerted in their favour, 
and it was in nearly all cases successful. 
Another return of note has been that of 
Sir Charles Dilke in the Forest of Dean, 
who has been elected by a majority of over 
two thousand above his Unionist opponent, 
Mr. Colchester Wemyss. Perhaps the most 
serious blow which has befallen Mr. Glad- 
stone's following is the reduction by 4000 
votes of Mr. Gladstone’s majority in Mid- 
lothian. Mr. Gladstone attributes his 
narrow escape to the influence of the 
Kirk, which it is quite possible may try 
a fresh fall with him should he seek 
re-election on his appointment as Prime 
Minister. The new House will contain 
ten Labour members as against seven in 
the old. 





Meanwhile, Lord Salisbury has ex- 
pressed his intention of awaiting the 
opening of Parliament on Aug. 4. He 
does this on the ground that there is a 
small majority for Home Rule in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, taken together, and 
that Mr. Gladstone owes his supremacy 
purely to the Irish vote. The Standard 
even goes so far as to suggest that if the 
Ministry were beaten on a vote of “no confidence,” it might defy 
such a resolution and continue in office until such time as 
it could again appeal to the country, This, however, is not a 
course likely to commend itself to the Government, whose 
policy it is to obtain an explicit declaration from Mr. Glad- 
stone, and probably to see whether his rather slender majority 
will be reinforced by the Parnellites, who number nine votes, 
or eighteen on a division. It is probable, however, that on a 
vote of “no confidence,” the Government will be beaten 
as soon as the debate on the Address is fairly joined ; thata 
resignation will then take place, and that Mr. Gladstone will 
undertake the formation of a Liberal Government, 





HOUSE. 


COSTERMONGERS’ DONKEY SHOW. 
An exhibition of London costermongers’ ponies and donkeys 
useful animals serving useful petty tradesmen, was held on 
Monday, July 18, at the People’s Palace in Mile-End Road. 
Two hundred of the docile creatures, whose appearance showed 
good care and treatment, were inspected by the judges, Mr. 


W. L. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., and Messrs. J. M. Birch and C. 
and F. Webster. The prizes awarded by these gentlemen were 
presented by Baroness Burdett-Coutts at a meeting in the Queen’s 
Hall, presided over by the Marquis of Lorne. Lord Monkswell, 
Mr. W. J. Orsman, and Mr. H. E. Boulton took part in the pro- 
ceedings. A vote of thanks to the benevolent Baroness Coutts 
for her constant efforts to promote kindness to animals was 
acknowledged by Mr. H. M. Stanley on her behalf ; he spoke 
of the services of his own faithful donkey in the African 
tropical forest. 
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At th 


made by the Church Missionary Society and by the British 


is anxious crisis in the prospects of the combined effort 


East Africa Company to maintain establishments for pro- 
moting civilisation, English trade, and Christian instruction in 
the troubled native Kingdom of Uganda, fresh illustrations of 
that region of Africa, or even of the route from the sea-coast 

ria Nyanza, possess more than ordinary value. 
» favoured by the English Bishop of Equatorial Africa, 
Alfred Robert Tucker, D.D., who an 
with a few sketches made by him in 


Rev. is 


ight 


mplished artist, 
1uary and February last, during his journey to visit the 
of Taveta, Mochi, and Chagga, which are 
south of Mount Kilimanjaro, near the frontier 


lividing the German and the British territorial juris- 


ions 


ns from each other, perhaps a hundred and sixty miles 
seaport of Mombasa. Bishop Tucker writes 
the Rev. H. K. Binns, attended by about 
left the coast on Jan. 
the border of the waterless plain known as the 
n the natural rock 


i from the 
ond, 
25, and in seven days 


laro, 
lesert. Happily fine 
s, they were able to supply the natives with water for 
the 


ling water there i 


r march of eleven or twelve hours across 
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MOUNT MERU, FROM THE MOCHI MISSION STATION. 





and a beautiful and luxuriant country 
desert. Of this 
* The scenery 


succeeds the lifeless 
district the Bishop says: 
is very grand. We passed under some of 
the finest crags I have ever seen any- 
where ; they rise to something like the 
height of 1500 ft. above the level of the 
plain, and in some places the summits 
overhang the parts below; water is 
abundant, animal and life 
We could see monkeys play- 
and hawks wheeling 


bird very 
apparent. 
ing in the trees; 
overhead told of the presence of smaller 
birds invisible to us.” 

Mount Ndara, in the Teita district, is 
a beautiful hill, the of 
which are cultivated by the Wa-Teita 


lower slopes 
people, who reside on the upper parts of 
the mountain on account of their great 
dread of the fierce Masai and Wakumba 
tribes. On this hill the Church Mission- 
ary Society had a station at an elevation 











of 800 or 1000 ft.—for the present aban- 














BRIDGE AT 


SKETCHES 








TAVETA. 


IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, BY. BISHOP 


NATIVE HOUSE, TAVETA. 

doned. From Teita, heavy marching across an almost bound- 
less plain and low rolling hills, parched in many parts for 
want of water, brought the Bishop to the beautiful forest of 
Taveta, which is well described by Mr. Thomson in his “ Masai- 
Land.” 

The mission station of Mochi stands at an elevation of 
some 3700 ft. above the sea-level. The climate of this place is 
delightful. The thermometer very rarely goes above 84 deg., and, 
generally speaking, the air reminds one of a beautiful summer 
day in England. The bracken grows round here,and blackberries 
are abundant. The maidenhair fern, and such flowers as the 
verbena, the convolvulus, and the heliotrope are seen in plenty. 
The Bishop’s sketch shows part of the village, which is built 
on a ridge between two gorges, one of the peaks of snow- 
capped Kilimanjaro being seen in the distance, In the church 
here at Mochi, Christian baptism was first performed on Feb. 20 
this year, of which Bishop Tucker writes: “The service was 
a striking one. The first part took place in the church, and it 
was there that I preached. Then the congregation adjourned 
to a large pool of water just outside the church, which is 
formed bya stream running down the mountain. There, before 
the boys of the mission, our men from Frere Town, niost of 
whom are Christians, and a number of the Wa-Mochi, these 
two lads went down into the water and were baptised.” 

Another sketch is that of Mount Meru, which rises west of 
Chagga, about 9000 ft. above the surrounding plain. Mount 
Kibo, the highest point of Kilimanjaro, rises about 19,000 ft. 
These places, beyond Taveta, lie within German territory, 
one-third of the whole the sea-coast to the 
eastern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, West of that lake 


is Uganda. 


distance from 


TUCKER. 
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PERSONAL. 

The Rev. Christopher Newman Hall, who has just retired 
from “active service” after an uninterrupted period of half a 
century. was born at Maidstone in 1816, was educated at 
Highbury College, and graduated B.A. and then LL.B. at 
the University of London, where he gained the law fellow- 
ship. The Albion Congregational Church, Hull, was the first 
to which Mr. Newman Hall was called, in 1842. ‘Twelve 
years later he was translated to Surrey Chapel, the scene of 
Rowland Hill's ministrations. Some twenty years ago Christ 
Church, Lambeth, an imposing building at the junction of the 
Westminster Bridge and Kennington Roads, took the place of 
the old octagonal chapel near Blackfriars. Here Mr. Newman 
Hall has conducted services (differing but little from those of 
the Church of England) and has attracted large congregations. 
Asa religious writer, this minister is popular; some of his 
productions have reached millions in circulation. “The Call 
of the Master.” “The Man Christ Jesus,” “‘The Dangers of 
Negative Theology,” his lecture on “ ‘The Dignity of Labour,” 
and his “Sermon on Napoleon III.” are among the best 
known of his works. 


Mr. John Hutton has been unanimously chosen to succeed 
Lord Rosebery as the Chairman of the second London County 
' Council. Mr. 
Hutton was 
proposed by 
Lord Carring- 
ton and 
seconded by 
Mr. John 
Burns; he then 
accepted the 
honour in a 
tactful and 
sy m pathetic 
speech. He 
has. already 
done excellent 
work on the 
Council, _ first 
as Chairman 
of the Build- 
ing Acts Com- 
mittee, and 
then as Vice- 
Chairman. He 
has had a large 
experience of 
local govern- 
ment in Lon- 
don, has an 
excellent presence and a good deal of personal dignity, and is 
popular with both sections in the Council. His fortune was 
made in journalism, and by that interesting enterprise the 
“A BC Railway Guide,” of which he is the founder and pro- 
prietor. He was returned as one of the members for South 
St. Pancras when the Council was established in 1889, and 
has held that position ever since. 


Mr. JOHN HUTTON. 


The death of Mr. Thomas Cook, the founder of the great 
excursionist system which bears his name, marks the close of 
an interesting and useful career. The origin and history of 
* Cook’s” have recently been explained in an_ interesting 
volume. Last year its jubilee was also celebrated at a great 
banquet at the Métropole, at which royalty, art, literature, 
and travel were all represented. Mr. Cook's career began in 
1841, when he arranged to carry 670 excursionists from 
Leicester to Loughborough to a temperance féte. He took 
them at a shilling a-head. Later on he began arranging for 
trips to the Great Exhibition, and he then conveyed 165,000 
persons to London and back without a single accident. Scot- 
land was also visited on the cheap trip system, and finally 
Mr. Cook began his famous Continental tours to Paris, 
Switzerland, Germany, and elsewhere. From the Continent 
Mr. Cook turned to the States, to the East. and to 
trips round the world, his most famous “personally con- 
ducted” undertaking being probably the transport service 
for the Nile Expedition, which was entirely managed by his 
firm. For this he and his eldest son, who now has the chief 
control of the vast business, received the thanks of Lord 
Wolseley. Mr. Cook was to the last a simple, dignified, 
pio and unpretending gentleman. His great age—he was 
eighty-four when he died, a year older than Mr. Gladstone— 
was accompanied by several infirmities, blindness being one. 
But he retained his clearness of mind to the last, and he 
actually recorded his vote in the General Election. 


With Thomas Cooper, the last survivor and perhaps the most 
remarkable of the Chartists has passed away. He was born at 
Leicester when 
the century 
was but five 
years old ; his 
family re 
moved to 
Gains borough, 
and he 
sent to the 
Bluecoat 
School of that 
place. At the 
age of fifteen 
he was appren- 
ticed to a shoe- 
maker, but 
gave up every 
moment of his 
leisure time to 
books. He 
learnt to read 
Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and 
French, and 
studied also 
mathematics, 
history, and 
literature. In 1829 he became a schoolmaster ; he was subse- 
quently on the staff of a country newspaper. In 1840 he 
returned to Leicester, his native town, and there assumed the 
leadership of the Chartists. During the “ Riots” among the 
Potteries in 1841, he was arrested on a charge of con- 
spiracy, and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in 
Stafford Jail. During his incarceration Cooper, who had been 
educated as a strict Methodist, forsook his early faith in 
religion. He wrote while in prison what he called his “ Mind 
History ” and “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” an epic poem in ten 
books. After his release he became known in London as an 
active political and historical lecturer, and he wrote for 
“Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper” on the “Condition of the 
People.” At the end of 1855 he recovered from his scepticism, 
and for many years he lectured in England and Scotland on 


was 


THE LATE THOMAS COOPER. 
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the Evidenees of Christianity. A Civil List pension was granted 
him but a short time since, and the peaceful close of a stormy 
and eventful life has been free from pecuniary cares. 


The Parliamentary seat for the Holborn Division of 
Finsbury, to which Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., was re-elected 
early in the 
recent politi- 
cal contest, is 
again vacated 
by his appoint- 
ment to a 
judgeship, in 
consequence of 
the elevation 
of Mr. Justice 
A. L. Smith to 
the Court of 
Appeal. Mr. 
Gainsford 
Bruce, who 
was born in 
1834, is son of 
the late Rev. 
Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce, of 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the 


learned anti- 
of the 


quary 
Roman Wall. 
He was edu- 
cated at the 
University of 
Glasgow, has 
been at the Bar since 1859, is a Bencher of the Middle Temple, 
and has held the offices of Recorder of Bradford and Chan- 
cellor of the County Palatine of Durham. He is an authority 
upon the law of merchant shipping and Admiralty practice, 
and is expected to prove a very useful judge. 


THE NEW JUDGE, 


Mr. GAINSFORD BRUCE, Q.C. 


Sir Arthur Edward Hardinge, K.C.B., who died at Wey- 
mouth last week from injuries by a carriage accident, was 
second son of the first Lord Hardinge, whose long and brilliant 
military career embraced the Peninsular War, and the war 
against the Sikhs, with the campaign on the banks of the 
Sutlej. Sir Arthur Hardinge served as aide-de-camp to 
his father in India, and in the Crimean War acted as 
Assistant Quartermaster - General. He was for some years 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, and from 1886 to 
1890 commanded the troops at Gibraltar. Sir Arthur was 
Extra Equerry to her Majesty, and had for three years been 
Equerry to the late Prince Consort. He married, in 1858, a 
daughter of Colonel Ellis, Bedchamber Woman to the Princess 
of Wales. 


* Independency ” was the old name, which has in this gene- 
ration been superseded by “ Congregationalism,” designating 
the views of 

‘those English 

Dissenting 

communities 

who held that 

each particular 

“church and 

congregation,” 

meeting in one 

place, with its 

chosen pastor, 

should manage 

its own affairs 

without any 

external con- 

nection. ‘The 

Welsh  Inde- 

pendents have 

just lost, by 

the death of 

the Rev. Dr. 

John Thomas, 

one sometimes 

enlled “the 

Grand Old 

Man of Inde- 

THOMAS pendency,” 
though he was 

not quite seventy-two years of age, and we could name several 
deceased ministers in England whodived longer, and who in 
his time commanded high respect for ability, consistency, and 
wide scholarship long before the “ Congregational Union ” was 
formed. Dr. Thomas was, however, a most zealous and active 
preacher, having delivered, it is said, 13,000 religious discourses 
in fifty-two years, what with regular pulpit services, at the 
Welsh Tabernacle in Liverpool, and what with outdoor preach- 
He twice visited Canada and the United 
D.D, degree from an American 
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ing at “ revivals.” 
States, and received his 
University some years ago. 


Queen Victoria being also an Empress, and being, as much 

as any other Queen or Empress who ever reigned, the mother 
of all her sub- 

jects, there is 
something 
quaint, but 
trueand touch- 
ing in the visit 
of her little 
negress dangh- 
ter, three years 
older than her 
Majesty's royal 
self, to Wind- 
sor Castle on 
Saturday, July 
1 6. Mrs. 
Martha Ricks, 
who came, by 
the Queens 
kind permis- 
sion, conveyed 
through Dr. 
Blyden, diplo- 
matic repre- 
sentative in 
London of the 
Liberiay te- 
public, ‘ where 
she has lived 
nearly all her life, is still a child at heart, like many 
of her race. As Cowper says, “Skins may differ, but 
affection Lives in black and white the same.” Martha 
was born of a slave family in America; but her father 


Mrs. Ricks. 
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was assisted by a philanthropic association to purchase 
his own freedom and that of his wife and _ seven 
children; and they emigrated. with hundreds of other 
emancipated negro families, to the new colony of Liberia, 
on the West Coast of Africa, when Martha was but seven 
years of age. ‘The benevolent American founders of 
Liberia, at that time, hoped to get rid of the sad and fearful 
negro problem in the United States by this slow process of 
sending freed slaves back to the aboriginal abode of their 
race. It was a romantic dream, and substantially a failure, 
but Liberia has become the home of many emigrants, and of 
some native Africans released by the British squadron em- 
ployed to stop the slave trade on that coast. Martha Ricks, 
though not a British subject, has all her life felt a strong love 
for the Queen of England, whom she regards as the Mother of 
her people, and of all the poor and oppressed. She has come 
from West Africa in company with Mrs. Roberts, wife of a 
former President of Liberia ; and Mra. Blyden has taken her 
to see the Queen. It was the huppiest and grandest 
day in her life. “I cannot tell what she said to me,” she 
says, speaking of her visit; “ but the Queen spoke very soft, 
and I think she must have been saying blessings to me. I 
shall now, after a time, go back to my country, now that I 
have done see the Queen, and I shall always remember. I 
came to England thinking, perhaps, I might see her ; plenty 
of friends have I found here. and have seen her who is 
our Mother. That I shall remember in the days which go by 
before the time shall be for sleep.” 


Brave children are just now gaining fame and special 
honours by feats of courage and devotion in saving the lives 
of others, 
We hear of 
two small 
boys ven- 
turing into 
a river 
where a 
woman at- 
tempted to 
drown her- 
self, and 
struggling 
with the 
frantic sui- 
cide, who 
tried to 
push their 
heads 
under 
water. An- 
other boy, 
seeing a 
little girl, 
four years 
old. fall 
from an 
upper win- 
dow, 50 ft. 
above the 
pavement, 
caught the 


child in his ; 
arms. At Woolwich, Edith Brill, ten years of age, has 


received the Royal Humane Society's medal for saving one of 
two little boys who fell into the King William Dock. The 
child she rescned was two years anda half old. The other 
boy, whom she tried also to save, was drowned. 


Miss EpITH BRILL. 


Frau Klafsky, the gifted dramatic soprano, whose triumphs 
have formed such a notable feature of the recent German opera 
performances 
in London, is a 
native of Hun- 
gary, and has 
for some years 
heen a leading 
member of 
Herr Pollini’s 
company at the 
Royal Opera 
House, Ham- 
burg. The 
present is not 
Frau Klafsky’s 
first visit to 
this country. 
She was here 
in 1882, and 
sang as one of 
the Rhine 
daughters’ in 
the representa- 
tions of “ Der 
Ring des Nibe- 
lungen ” given 
under Herr 
Angelo Neu- 
mann’s direc- 
tion at Her 
Majesty's The- 
atre in that year. Since then, however, by sheer force of vocal 
and histrionic gifts of the highest order, Frau Klafsky has 
won her way into the front rank. She is acknowledged 
to be the finest Fidelio in her country. She is the widow of 
Herr Greve, an excellent baritone, who was to have sung in 
London this year, but died just before the season began. 


aS 


FRAU KLAFSKY, 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Parker and Co., Holborn, for our 
portrait of Mr. Justice Gainsford Bruce ; to Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, Baker Street, W., for that of Mrs. Ricks; to Messrs, 
srown, Barnes, and Bell, of Liverpool, for that of the late Rev. 
J. Thomas, D.D.; to Mr. T. C. Turner, of Barnsbury Park, N., 
for that of the late Mr. Thomas Cooper, taken from his auto- 
biography, published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Pater- 
noster Row ; to Messrs. Cobb and Keir, 29, Plumstead Road, 
for that of Miss Edith Brill; and to Messrs. Maciardy, of 
Church Street, Oswestry, for the views of Lake Vyrnwy given 
in our issue of last week. 

For the Parliamentary portraits in this issue we are 
indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker 
Street; Mr. Franz Baum, 12, Old Bond Street; Mr. R. W. 
Thomas, 121, Cheapside; Mr. J. Edwards, Park Side, Hyde 
Park Corner; Messrs. Gabell and Co., Ebury Street, S.W. ; 
Messrs. Werner and Son, Dublin; Messrs. Lafayette, Dublin; 
Mr. Heath, Plymouth ; Mr. Sarony, Scarborough; Mr. A. 8S. 
Watson, Edinburgh ; Mr. A. Price, Great Yarmouth ; Mr. J. A, 
Draycott, Birmingham; Messrs. E. Hawkins and Co.,, 
Brighton ; Mr. A. Spurge, Bath ; Messrs. Chaffin and Sons, 
Taunton ; and Mr. J. Laing, Shrewsbury. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, on ‘I'uesday, July 19, left Windsor 
Castle for Osborne House, Isle of Wight, accompanied by 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and the children of 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg ; their Royal High- 


ALVARY AS 


Drawn from life, by Birkenruth, 


MAX 


nesses the parents of these children having gone on a visit to 
Germany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with their two unmarried 
daughters, left Marlborough House on Monday, July 18, for 
Sandringham, Norfolk. 


A summary of the results of the General Election will be 
found in a separate article, with a glance at the prospects for 
the opening of Parliament on Aug. 4. The great reduction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s majority in Midlothian is ascribed chiefly to the 
influence of the Established Church in Scotland, or the “ Auld 
Kirk,” as it is affectionately called. In Wales Disestablishment 
is so popular that the Liberals have secured nearly the whole 
representation, only two Unionist members being left in the 
Principality. In Scotland, on the other hand, the Establishment 
party has made a stubborn fight, though the Liberals have 
gained eight seats, and now outnumber their opponents by 
two toone. Mr. Gladstone's majority in Midlothian fell from 
four thousand odd in 1885 to barely seven hundred in 1892. 
It was declared that the Unionists in the county would 
oppose his re-election when he takes office, but, as this pro- 
ceeding is strongly discountenanced by the Unionist leaders, 
there is not likely to be another contest. 


In Newcastle Mr. John Morley may not be so fortunate as 
his chief. When he seeks re-election it is very probable that 
a strenuous effort will be made to oust him. ‘The recent poll 
in Newcastle disclosed a combination of Unionists and of 
offended working men, who dislike Mr. Morley’s economic 
views, and it is on the cards that the same combination may 
presently cost him his seat. Among the champions unhorsed 
in the electoral battle is Viscount Cranborne, the Prime 
Minister’s eldest son, who was defeated in the Darwen 
division of Lancashire. Eldest. sons have fared rather ill, for 
the Marquis of Bath’s heir, Viscount Weymouth, was over- 
thrown in North Somerset, and some parts of the country are 
strewn with noble corpses. On the other hand, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain had a triumphant majority in East Worcester- 
shire; and a young man bearing the historic namé of Coningsby 
Disraeli, nephew of Lord Beaconsfield, enters Parliamént as 
the representative of the Altrincham division of Cheshire. 


One member of the new Parliament has already been 
removed to another sphere. This is Mr Gainsford Bruce, 
who becomes a judge in snecession to Mr. Justice Smith. who 
has been elevated to the Court of Appeal. Mr. Bruce's seat in 
Holborn will pass to Sir Charles Hall, and not, as was at first 
supposed, to Mr. Ritchie, for whom a seat has yet to be found. 


Amid the political excitement, little attention has been 
paid to two notable incidents. Scotland won the Elcho 
Challenge Shield at Bisley with the largest score ever made in 
this rifle competition ; and Orme, the Duke of Westminster's 
horse, the hero of the great turf mystery, won the Eclipse 
Stakes. It has never been discovered who attempted to 
* nobble” Orme, and the prevailing impression now is that 
poison never had anything to do with the illness of this 





TANNHAUSER. 
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remarkable animal. Still, poison or no poison, there can be 

no doubt that if a poll were taken throughout the country on 

the relative merits of candidates fit for the Premiership, a 
large number of votes would be given for Orme. 

A poisoning case of a much more serious complexion is 

now engaging the atten- 

tion of thelaw. This is 


Pg! the prosecution of Thomas 
Neill Cream, whois 
charged with having 


murdered several women 
by giving them strych- 
nine pills. Whether these 
crimes are brought home 
to this man or not, they 
far surpass in atrocity 
anything known in the 
criminal calendar in our 
time except the murders 
in Whitechapel. ‘The poor 
women were destroyed 
apparently for no motive 
whatever save devilry. 
‘The most remarkable evi- 
dence has been given by a 
girl, who alleges that she 
was told to take the pills 
by Neill Cream, but threw 
them away. He is a 
medical man, and is said 
to have stated that this 
girl was dead. One of the 
marvels of the case is that 
if the accused is the actual 
murderer, he should have 
put his neck into the 
noose by recklessly trying 
f, to blackmail another per- 

/ son, whom he _ charged 

with the crimes, 


A number of dis- 
tinguished persons, headed 
by Lord Tennyson, have 
issued an appeal to all 
lovers of Shelley to sub- 
scribe to the celebration 
of the centenary of the 
poet’s birth by the erection 
of a library and museum 
at Horsham, in Sussex. 
Shelley was born at Hor- 
sham, but it may be sus- 
pected that theinhabitants 
of that sleepy little town 
are not keenly alive to its 
distinction in the world 
of letters. 


) The German Emperor 
Wilhelm has gone whale- 
fishing, it is understood, 


to the north coast of 
Norway and Lapland. 
There is no German 
political news. A repul- 
sive instance of the stupid 
and ignorant bigotry 
which still prevails in 
some less’ enlightened 
parts of Germany, and 
which has been fostered 
by the “ Anti-Semitic ” 


party in Prussia seeking 
to cast odium on their 
Jewish fellow - citizens, 


has recently occurred. At Xanten, near Cleves, in the Lower 


Rhenish province, a Jew named Buschoff, by trade a 
butcher, was officially prosecuted, in compliance with 
popular clamour, on the monstrous and _incredibie 


charge of having slaughtered a Christian child to procure 
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blood for some mysterious Jewish secret rites. This was 9 
common accusation brought against the Jews in the Dark 
Ages, not only in Germany. but in England, us illustrated by 
the ancient legend of little Hugh of Lincoln. Of course there 
was no evidence to convict the Jewish butcher at Xanten ; 
the prosecution was then withdrawn, and the unlucky 
Israelite was acquitted, having undergone a long imprison- 
ment and sustained a ruinous loss in his trade. This happened 
amid a notably Roman Catholic population ; but some German 
Protestant zealots, even at Berlin, are not much wiser, or 
more just and charitable, towards the Jews. It is probable, 


however, that animosities of race and class or trade 
jealousies, almost equally unjust, have some part in 
this Anti-Semitic mania. At least, in the French army, 


a conspiracy of foolish officers to drive out their Jewish com- 
rades by incessant bullying and challenging to fight duels, 
which M. de Freycinet has again severely condemned, will 
hardly be ascribed to the zeal of Crusaders, as in the age of 
St. Louis. 

In the capital of the French Republic, on July 14, Parisians 
celebrated the anniversary of the capture of the Bastille with 
entire tranquillity; the President and Ministers, with the 
majority of Senators and Deputies, witnessed a review of the 
military garrison in the Bois de Boulogne; theatres were 
open gratis, and there was a féte in the Pare de Vin- 
cennes; tricolour flags, with some Russian flags among 
them, decked the streets in the central part of the city; 
at night, the Hdtel de Ville and other public buildings, 
with many other houses and shops, were illuminated ; the 
Trocadero, the Eiffel Tower, and a fiery cross on the summit of 
Montmartre, at the unfinished church of the Sacred Heart, 
were most conspicuous features of this illumination. The 
customary pilgrimage of French Alsatians bringing wreaths 
to the statue emblematic of Strasburg was not omitted. The 
omnibus drivers and conductors of Paris were treated with a 
dinner in the Champ de Mars. 

The Russian Imperial Government has to deal with a new, 
increasing calamity, the spread of Asiatic cholera from the 
Caspian ports up the Volga, in spite of which it is not 
intended to prohibit the annual great trade fair at Nijni- 
Novgorod in September, and there are serious apprehensions 
of great mortality from that disease in the provinces where 
large numbers of people have been weakened by want of food 
during the famine of last winter. The large town of Baku, on 
the Caspian, the seat of the petroleum manufacture, is almost 
deserted by its inhabitants. ’ 

The diplomatic mission of Sir Charles Euan-Smith to the 
Sultan of Morocco, at Fez, suddenly came to a termination, on 
July 12, in a rather extraordinary manner. The British 
Minister had proposed a commercial treaty, the advantages of 
which were to be shared by all nations. He was supported by 
the representatives of Germany, Austria, Spain. Italy, and 
Belgium ; not by the French. ‘The Sultan, after eight weeks’ 
negotiations, agreed to the treaty on July 5, but has since 
refused to sign it; his Majesty actually offered a bribe of 
£30,000 to Sir C. Euan-Smith, if he would accept another 
draft treaty instead! Of course, the British Mission has 
been withdrawn. 


News from Africa, both on the eastern and on the 
western side of that continent, does not just now bring 
satisfaction to those persons in either of the great European 
nations who are directly concerned with African colonial 
undertakings. In German East Africa, it is rumoured, there 
is a native insurrection around Unyanyembe, near the 
eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, which may require all 
the colonial forces to suppress it, and to secure the 
important station of Tabora. An exploring expedition con- 
ducted by Dr. Oscar Baumann, from Mount Kilimanjaro 
by a new route to Lake Victoria Nyanza, has made an inter- 
esting geographical discovery. Of the two lakes, Manyara and 
Eiassi, the one seventy-four miles long, the other ninety-three, 
we believe the latter was hitherto quite unknown, and the 
former, which is salt, had not been examined. 


With regard to the sanguinary feud between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant native converts in Uganda, we have despatches 
from two British officers, Captain F. D. Lugard and Captain 
W. H. Williams, in the service of the British East Africa 
Company, putting quite a different complexion on that 
unhappy conflict. X. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AND H.M.S. MELAMPUS, 


The ship now under the command of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. H.M.S. Melampus, belongs to the first division 
of the “ Red Fleet,” commanded by Vice-Admiral H. Fairfax, 
in the Naval Manceuvres appointed to take place from July 12 
to July 28, The Melampus is a twin-screw cruiser of the 
second class, unarmoured saving a deck protected by two-inch 





H.M.S. MELAMPUS. 


steel plate ; she was bailt at Barrow-in-Furness, by contract, 
and was launched two years ago. The hull is constructed of 
steel ; its dimensions are: length, 300 ft.; breadth of beam, 
43 ft.; draught, 16 ft. 6in.; displacement of water, 3400 tons, 
The engines are, together, of 9000-horse power, working the 
two screw-propellers so as to attain a possible speed of twenty 
knots an hour; the ship carries 400 tons of coal, sufficient for 
steaming 8000 knots at the speed of ten knots an hour. The 
cost of this ship was £171,635. Her armament consists of two 
six-inch breech-loading rifled guns, six quick-firing guns of 
4:7 in. calibre, and eight six-pounders, one three-pounder quick- 
firing, four machine-guns, two fixed torpedo-tubes, and two 
launching torpedo-carriages, The Melampus was recently 
commissioned at Portsmouth, and has been furnished with 
special cabin and state-room accommodation for his Royal 
Highness. Our Illustrations of the ship and portraits of the 
officers, from photographs by Messrs. Russell and Sons, have 
some interest at the present time. The Melampus is one of 
the seventeen cruisers, of the same class, ordered for construc- 
tion by the present Board of Admiralty in 1889, including the 
Indefatigable, Latona, Pique, Spartan, Sirius, Naiad, Terpsi- 
chore, Thetis, and Tribune, built by private contractors, and 
several built in the royal dockyards. 

















H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK AND OFFICERS ON BOARD H.M.S. MELAMPUS. 
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CHAPTER III. 
We walked right in through the store, and I was surprised 


to find Uma had cleared away the dinner things. This was so 
unlike her ways that I saw she had done it out of gratitude, 
and liked her the better. She and Mr. Tarleton called each 
other by name, and he was very civil to her seemingly. But I 
thought little of that; they can always find civility for a 
Kanaka, it’s us white men they lord it over. Besides, I 
didn’t want much Tarleton just then. I was going to do my 
pitch. 

‘*Uma,”’ said I, ‘* give us your marriage certificate.”’ 
ooked put out. ‘‘Come,’’ said I, ‘‘ you can trust me. 
it up.” 

She had it about her person, as usual; I believe she thought 
it was a pass to heaven, and if she died without having it handy 
I couldn’t see where she put it the first 


She 


Hand 


she would go to hell. 
time; I couldn’t see now where she took it from ; 
jump into her hand like that Blavatsky business in the papers. 
But it’s the same way with all island women, and I guess 
they ’re taught it when young. 

‘** Now,”’ said I, with the certificate in my hand, “ I was 
married to this girl by Black Jack the negro. The certificate 
was wrote by Case, and it’s a dandy piece of literature, I 
promise you. Since then [I’ve found that there’s a kind of 
cry in the place against this wife of mine, and so long as I keep 
her_I cannot trade. Now, what would any man do in my 
place, if he wasa man?’’ I said.‘ The first thing he would 
do is this, I guess.”’ And I took and tore up the certificate and 
bunged the pieces on the floor. 

**Aue!’’ * cried Uma, and began to clap her hands ; 
caught one of them in mine. 

** And the second thing that he would do,’’ said I, ‘‘if he 
was what I would call a man and you would call a man, Mr. 
Tarleton, is to bring the girl right before you or any other 
missionary, and to up and say: ‘I was wrong married to this 
wife of mine, but [ think a heap of her, and now I want to be 
married to her right.’ Fire away, Mr. Tarleton. And I guess 
you ’d better do it in native; itll please the old lady,”’ I said, 
giving her the proper name of a man’s wife upon the spot. 


it seemed to 


but I 


So we hadin two of the crew to witness, and were spliced 
in our own house ; and the parson prayed a good bit, I must 
say—but not so long as some—and shook hands with the pair 
of us. 

‘**Mr. Wiltshire,’’ he says, when he had made out the lines 
and packed off the witnesses, ‘‘ I have to thank you for a very 
lively pleasure. I have rarely performed the marriage ceremony 
with more grateful emotions.”’ 

That was what you would call talking. He was going on, 
besides, with more of it, and I was ready for as much taffy as 
he had in stock, for I felt good. But Uma had been taken up 
with something half through the marriage, and cut straight in. 

** How your hand he get hurt?’’ she asked. 

** You ask Case’s head, old lady,’’ says I, 

She jumped with joy, and sang out. 

** You haven’t made much of a Christian of this one,’’ says 
I to Mr. Tarleton. i 

** We didn’t think her one of our worst,’’ says he, “ when 
Fale-wlii; and if Uma bears malice I shall be 
tempted to fancy she has good cause.” 

** Well, there we are at service number two,” 


she was at 


said I. “I 


* Alas! 
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want to tell you 
our yarn, and see 
if you can let a 
little daylight in.”’ 

“Ts it long?’”’ 
he asked. 

‘*Ves,’’ Icried; 
“it’s a 
bit of a yarn!”’ 

‘* Well, I'll give you all the time I can spare,’’ says he, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ But I must tell you fairly I haven't 
eaten since five this morning, and, unless you can let me have 
something, I am not likely to eat again before seven or cight 
to-night.”’ 


go dish 





** By God, we ’ll give you dinner!”’ I cried. 

I was a little caught up at my swearing, just when all was 
going straight; and so was the missionary, I 
but he made believe to look out of the window, and thanked 


suppose, 


us. 

So we ran him up a bit of a meal. I was bound to let the 
old lady have a hand in it, to show off; so I deputised her to 
brew the tea. I don’t think I ever met such tea as she turned 
out. But that was not the worst, for she got round with the 
salt-box, which she considered an extra European touch, and 
turned my stew into sea-water. Altogether, Mr. Tarleton 
had a devil of a dinner of it; but he had plenty entertainment 
by the way, for all the while that we were cooking, and after- 
wards, when he was making believe to eat, I kept posting him 


I kept posting him up on Master Case and the beach of Falesd. 








up on Master Case and the beach of Fales&, and he putting 
questions that showed he was following close. 

** Well,”’ said he at last, ‘‘ I am afraid you have a danger- 
ous enemy. This man Case is very clever and seems really 
wicked. I must tell you I have had my eye on him for nearly 
a year, and have rather had the worst of our encounters. 
About the time when the last representative of your firm ran so 
suddenly away, I had a letter from Namu, the native pastor, 
begging me to come to Fales& at my earliest convenience, as 
his flock were all ‘adopting Catholic practices.’ I had great 
confidence in Namu; I fear it only shows how easily we are 
deceived. No one could hear him preach and not be persuaded 
he was a man of extraorlinary parts. All our islanders easily 
acquire a kind of eloquence, and can roll out and illustrate 
with a great deal of vigour and fancy second-hand sermons ; 
but Namu’s sermons are his own, and I cannot deny that I 
have found them means of grace. Moreover, he has a keen 
curiosity in secular things, does not fear work, is clever at 
carpentering, and has made himself so much respected among 
that we call him, in a jest which is 
In short, I was proud of 


the neighbouring pastor: 
half serious, the Bishop of the East. 
the man; all the more puzzled by his letter, and took an 
occasion to come this way. The morning before my arrival, 
Vigours had been sent on board the Lion, and Namu was 
perfectly at his ease, apparently ashamed of his letter, and 
quite unwilling to explain it. This, of course, I could not 
allow, and he ended by confessing that he had been much con- 
cerned to find his people using the sign of the cross, but since 


. 


‘Will you know what was in his heart id cries he. 
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‘ Misi,’ said he, ‘you have told me there were wise men, not 
pastors, not even holy, who knew many things useful to be 
taught—about trees for instance, and beasts, and to print 
books, and about the stones that are burned to make knives 
of. Such men teach you in your college, and you learn from 
them, but take care not to learn to be unholy. Misi, Case is 
my college.’ 

‘*T knew not what to say. Mr. Vigours had evidently been 
driven out of Falesi by the machinations of Case and with 
something not very unlike the collusion of my pastor. I called 
to mind it was Namu who had reassured me about Adams, and 
traced the rumour to the ill-will of the priest. And I saw I 
must inform myself more thoroughly from an impartial source. 
There is an old rascal of a chief here, Faiaso, whom I dare- 
say you saw to-day at the council; he has been all his life 
turbulent and shy, a great fomenter of rebellions, and a 
thorn in the side of the mission and the island. For all that 
he is very shrewd, aud, except in politics or about his own 
misdemeanours, a teller of the truth. I went to his house, told 
him what I had heard, and besought him to be frank. I do 
not think I had ever a more painful interview. Perhaps you 
will understand me, Mr. Wiltshire, if I tell you that I am 
perfectly serious in these old-wives’ tales with which you 
reproached me, aud as anxious to do well for these islands as 
you can be to please and to protect your pretty wife. And 
you are to remember that I thought Namu a paragon, and 
was proud of the man as one of the first ripe fruits of 
the mission. And now I was informed that he had fallen in a 


2a 


AIRY OR & Cot 


© T will show it you!’ And mtking a snatch at my 


hand, he made believe to pluck out a dollar, and held it in the air. 


he had learned the explanation his mind was satisfied. For 
Vigours had the Evil Eye, a common thing in a country of 
called Italy, 
levil, and it appeared the sign of the cross was a charm 

ralst its power. 
‘And I explain it, Misi,’ said Namu, ‘in this way: The 
i is a Popey country, and the devil of the 
Evil Eye may be a Catholic devil, or, at least, use1 to Catholic 
So then I reasoned thus: if this sign of the 
used in a Popey manner it would be sinful, but when it is used 
only to protect men from a devil, which is a thing harmless in 
itself, the sign too must b For the sign is neither 
good nor bad, even as a bottle is neither good nor bad. But if 
the bottle be full of gin, the gin is bad; andif the sign be 
in idolatry, so is the idolatry bad.’ And, very like a 
pastor, he had a text apposite about the casting out of 


where men were often struck dead by that 
yuntry in Europ 


ways cross were 


harmless. 


made 
native 
devils. 

*** And who has been telling you about the Evil Eye?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘He admitted it was ( Now, I am afraid you will 
think me very narrow, Mr. Wiltshire, but I must tell you I 
was displeased, and cannot think a trader at all a good man to 
advise or have an influence And, besides, 
there had been some flying talk in the country of old Adams 
ind his being poisoned, to which I had paid no great heed ; but 
k to me at the 

** * And is this Case 

**He admitted he was not; 
he was profligate with women, and had no religion. 

‘** Then,’ said I, ‘1 think the less you have to do with him 
the better.’ 

‘* But it is not easy to have the last word with a man like 
Namn. He with an illustration. 


ase. 


upon my pastors. 


moment 
»f a sanctified life?’ I asked 
for, though he did not drink, 


it « ime ba 


a man 


moment 


was ready in a 


sort of dependence upon Case. The beginning of it was not 
corrupt ; it began, doubtless, in fear and respect, produced by 
trickery and pretence; but I was shocked to find that another 
element had been lately aided, that Namu helped himself in 
the store, and was believed to be deep in Cuse’s debt. What- 
ever the trader said, that Namu believed with trembling. He 
was not alone in this; many in the village lived in a similar 
subjection; but Namu’s case the influential, it was 
through Namu Case had wrought most evil; and with a 
certain following among the chiefs, and the pastor in his 
pocket, the man wa: as good as master of the village. You 
know something of Vigours and Adams, but perhaps you have 
never heard of old Underhill, Adams's predecessor. He was a 
quiet, mild old fellow, I remember, and we were told he had 
The 


seems 


was most 


died suddenly : white men die very suddenly in Falesa. 
truth, as I now heard it, made my blood run cold. It 
he was struck with a general palsy, all of him dead but one 
eye, which he continually winked. Word was started that 
the helpless old man was now a devil, and this vile fellow 
fears, which he professed to 
ind pretended he durst not go into th 
was dug, and the living body buried at the far 
en | he village. Namu, my pastor, whom [ had helped to 
‘ducate, offered up prayer at the hateful scene. 
oe in a very difficult position. 
denounced Namu and had him de posed. 
it seemed less clear. 


Case worked upon the natives’ 


share, house alone. 


At last a grav 


Perhaps it was 
my duty 
Perhaps I think so now, but at the 
Ife had a great influence, it might prove greater than mine. 
The natives are prone to superstition; perhaps by stirring 
them up I might but ingrain and spread these dangerous 
And apart from this novel and 
influence, was a pastor, an able man, 
Where should I look for a better ? 


tims 


fancies. Namu_ besides, 


good and 


accursed 


spiritually minded. Ilow 
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was I to find as good? At that moment, with Namu’s failure 
fresh in my view, the work of my life appeared a mockery : 
hope was dead inme. I would rather repair such tools as | 
had than go abroad in quest of others that must certainly prove 
worse ; and a scandal is, at the best, a thing to be avoided 
when humanly possible. Right or wrong, then, I determined 
ona quiet course. All that night I denounced and reasoned 
with the erring pastor, twitted him with his ignorance and 
want of faith, twitted him with his wretched attitude, making 
clean the outside of the cup and platter, callously helping at a 
murder, childishly flying in excitement about a few childish, 
unnecessary, and inconvenient gestures ; and long before day I 
had him on his knees and bathed in the tears of what seemed a 
genuine repentance. On Sunday I took the pulpit in the 
morning and preached from First Kings, nineteenth, on the 
fire, the earthquake, and the voice, distinguishing the truc 
spiritual power, and referring with such plainness as I dared 
to recent events in Falesa. The effect produced was great, and 
it was much increased when Namu rose in his turn and con- 
fessed that he had been wanting in faith and conduct, and was 
convinced of sin. So far, then, all was well; but there was 
one unfortunate circumstance. It was nearing the time of our 
‘May’ in the island, when the native contributions to the 
mission are received ; it fell in my duty to make a notification 
on the subject, and this gave my enemy his chance, by which 
he was not slow to profit. 

‘* News of the whole proceedings must have been carried to 
Case assoon as church was over, and the same afternoon he made 
an occasion to meet me in the midst of the village. He came 
up with so much intentness and animosity that I felt it would 
be dumaging to avoid him. 

** *So,’ says he, in native, ‘here is the holy man. He has 
been preaching against me, but that was not in his heart. Ie 
has been preaching upon the love of God; but that was net in 
his heart, it was between his teeth. Will you know what was 
in his heart?’ cries he. ‘I will show it you!’ And, making 
a snatch at my hand, he made believe to pluck out a dollar, 
and held it in the air. 

**'There went that rumour through the crowd with which 
Polynesians receive a prodigy. As for myself, I stood amazed. 
The thing was a common conjuring trick, which I have seen 
performed at home a score of times; but how was I to con- 
vince the villagers of that? I wished I had learned legeridec- 
main instead of Hebrew, that I might have paid the fellow out 
with his own coin. But there I was; I could not stand there 
silent, and the best that I could find to say was weak. 

‘**T will trouble you not to lay hands on me again,’ said I. 

‘I have no such thought,’ said he, ‘ nor will I deprive 
you of your dollar. Here it is,’ he sa'd, and flung it at my 
feet. I am told it lay where it fell three days.”’ 

‘*T must say it was well played,”’ said I. 
said Mr. Tarleton, ‘‘and you can now 
He was a party to the horrid 


' 


“Qh! 
see for yourself how dangerous. 
is accused of poisoning Adams; he 


he is clever,”’ 


death of the paralytic ; he 
drove Vigours out of the place by lies that might have led to 
murder ; and there is no question but he has now made up his 
mind to rid himself of you. 
*s something new. 


Ilow he means to try we have no 


guess; only be sure, it There is no end to 
his readiness and invention.”’ 


** He gives himself a sight of trouble,’’ saysI. ‘* And after 


all, what for?’’ 

‘Why, how many tons of copra may they make in this 
district ¢’’ asked the missionary. 

‘*T daresay as much as sixty tons,”’ 

** An | what is the profit to the local trader?’’ h 

** You may cail it three pounds,”’ said I. 

“Then you can reckon for yourself how much he does it 
for,’’ suid Mr. Tarleton. ‘‘ But the more important thing is 
to defeat him. It is clear he spread some report against Uma, 
in order to isolate and have his wicked will of her. Failing of 
that, and seeing a new rival come upon the scene, he used her 
in a different way. Now, the first point to find out is about 
Namu. Uma, when people began to leave you and your 
mother alone, what did Namu do? 
says Uma. 


says I. 


asked. 


” 

‘Stop away all-e-same,”’ 

‘“*T fear the dog has returned to his vomit,’”’ said Mr. 
Tarleton. ‘‘ And now what am I to do for you? I will speak 
to Namu, I will warn him he is observed; it will be strang 
if he allow anything to go on amiss when he is put upon Ifts 
At th same time, this precaution may fail, and then 


you must turn elsewhere. 


guard. 
You have two people at hand to 
whom you might apply. There is, first of all, the priest, who 
might protect you by the Catholic interest; they are a 
wretchedly small body, but they count two chiefs. And then 
Ah! if it had Leon some years ago, you 
but his influence 


there is old Faiaso. 


have needed no one else ; is much 


it has gone into Maea’s hands, and Maea, I fear, is 


would 
reduced, 
one of Case’s jackals. In fine, if the worst comes to the worst 
you must send up or come yourself to Fale-alii, and, thongh I 
am not due at this end of the island for a month, I will just 
see what can be done.’’ 

So Mr. Tarleton said farewell ; 


crew were and the 


hour later 
in the 


and half an 


singing paddles flashing 


the 


missionary -boat. 
To be continued.) 
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T°? BUDAPEST 
WABICYCLE. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 
VII. 

As we pushed our bicycles over the paving of Prague, a young 
man stepped up to us, and a crowd gathered. He was a Free- 
mason of the wheel, disguised in everyday dress; they were 
mere idle loafers. While they stared, he directed us out of the 
town—he was an unpatriotic young Czech, and spoke German 
planned a new route for us, and sent us on our way rejoicing, 
for he suid the road from Prague to Carlsbad was the best in 
Bohemia. 

We crossed the bridge, we toiled up the hill, we followed the 
horse-car tracks, we rode and walked through an endless suburb, 
past the enormous fortifications, past a great monastery with the 
feeling of the East in its many domes: we were at last in the 
open country; but all the good road we found was in the 
young man’s promise. Up and down we went, on foot the 
greater part of the time; and the road stretched a straight 
line in front of us, so that at the top of every hill we fore- 


saw our coming martyrdom. The surface was so bad it 
kept us to the narrowest footpath; and that we should 
have fared no better with our faces turned the other 
way we knew by the weary cyclist bound for Prague, 
who sat on the grass mopping his face, his tall ordinary 


propped up against the tree behind him. 
things are sure to come together. 


All disagreeable 
Of course we lost our way 
in the hills, and made our journey twice as long as it need 
have been; und equally, of course, everybody to whom we 
appealed for help gave us different directions. ‘The road- 
mender told us to kcep on; a polite man, out walking with 
his wife, told u We were so bewildered that I 
remember one village through which we rode four times, to 
the joy of all the youthful population. Then, so long were 
the kilométres that every town we came to we were certain 


to go back. 


must be Schlan, where we made up our minds we would 
But it always turned out to be some other 
until we began to think we were hopelessly off the track 
and would never come to Schlan at all. Nothing reconciled 
me to life, the musical honours we 
received by the way. In the road an old organ-grinder, in a 


spen‘l the night. 
place, 
save honours once 
small cart, pulled by a woman, at sight of us stopped in the 
middle of the road, seized his organ, and ground out vigor- 
ously a stirring, wheezy march, aud its gasps and hoarse gurgles 
floated after us until we were out of hearing. In a town men, 
as 


at their shop-doors in the square, cried ‘* Bravo! bravo! 
we pis ed 
But my first happy moment was when, after the sun had 


set, we whecled up in front of the Hotel of the Post in 
Schlan. It was run by a young enthusiast with three 
machines in his hall, and an irreproachable English cut 


to his clothes. Even his vest was in the very latest Picca- 
dilly fashion, and the only thing that gave him away was 
the pointed to: to his boots. He was waiter as well as 
proprictor, and as he was so mu‘h more elegant than we had 
ever hoped to be, we were a trifle embarrassed to know what to 
do about feeing him. It was awkward to offer such an imposing 
But there 
was another man, a native evidently, having his supper at a 
near table, and we watched to see how he would manage. As 
he left the usual coppers on the table, we ventured to do the 
same, and the young swell came 
und took them as gratefully as a 
waiter, and became 
return quite amiable and confi- 

dential. It was from Schlan that = 
the road was so very good, he 


person the regulation half-dozen or so kreutzers. 


common in 


said, and he drew such a glowing 
picture of the pleasure awaiting 
us that we forgot that the youth 


in Prague had been as enthusiastic aa 
about the run to Schlan. ‘ 
\ 


Naturally, it rained in the _ 
morning, and, quite as naturally, \ 
the flood did not begin until we 
were out of the town. It seemed 
too late to turn back, and, hoping 
that perhaps it was only a passing shower, we went and stood in 
the tall grass under a cherry-tree, where peasants, on the way 
from the market in Schlan, were standing too. But the rain kept 
on about as steadily as it knew how: it began to get damp under 
the cherry-tree, and we started a second time. Then, 
floundering in the mud, I tumbled off my machine, and J—— 
had to help me on, when I promptly fell a second time. After 
that, we tried waiting under the trees again, then we rede a 
little, then we decided to go back to Schlan, and we went 
about half a kilométre towards it. Then we thought that 
would be nonsense, and we turned our faces once more in the 
direction of Carlsbad. Then I fell off some more. It was awful. 

When I fell for the sixth time, J 
and waited for me to caich up to him. 


- got off his machine 
The rain for 


the 








minute had stopped. ‘‘I am sick and tired of this sort of 
thing,’’ he said; ‘‘we won’t go another foot until you have 
learned to get on by yourself.”’ 

For, so far, I have carefully concealed the fact that, though 
I had cycled it from Cologne to Berlin and from Berlin to 
Prague, I could not yet mount my safety unless J 





steadied it by holding the saddle. This was all very 
well at our first start in the morning. But there 
were times when it became an unqualified nuisance— 


When, for example, a rut or a stone brought me to my 
feet, or I came off for no particular reason, but much to 
my own surprise. J—— might be yards ahead at the time; 
if he did not happen to look back, he might, and often did, 
ride out of sight. He would go on communing with nature, 
or something; I would stand by the roadside screaming, 
though he says my scream is not a success—it is too much 
like the squeak of an indiarubber doll. He declared that 
he was either perpetually turning his head to see if I 
was all right, or elre waiting half dn hour at a time 
for me to overtake him. As for me, it was not much 
more amusing. Many a long walk, pushing my machine, 
was I forced to take sorely against my will. And now 
and then I was in positive danger, as on the ever-memorable 
morning when a vicious cur ran out barking from a farmhouse 
and caught my skirt between its teeth. I had warned J—, 
as long ago as that first day out of Calais, that this would 
happen. I called wildly, ‘‘J-——! J——!”’ but, as usual, 
he did not hear me. Brought to the ground, I should be at 
the mercy of the beast—there wasno escape. But, fortunately, 
it had barked itself out of breath, and could not keep its hold 
for more than a minute, and I stuck to my machine like grim 
death. 

Now, I knew that J was right. But it was so much 
easier to put off the evil moment. I feebly expostulated. 

‘*No,”’ he said, ‘it’s perfect nonsense, and we won’t move 
until you can do it yourself.’? He leaned on the saddle of his 
machine and watched. ‘* Now get on.’’ 

*'The wind is right in my face,’’ | groaned. 

‘*Turn your machine around,’? was his cheerful sug- 
gestion. 

‘*It’s always the way,’’ I told him; ‘‘ you always choose 
the wrong time. I’m so hungry I don’tknow what to do with 
myself. My strength’s all gone.”’ 

‘*T don’t care if it is,’ was his one and only answer. 
** You ’ve got to get on, or we won't stir from this place all day.”’ 

Well, of course, I did get on; not at the first trial, or the 
second, or at the third, but at the fourth, and, though there 
were tears in my eyes, | was intensely proud when I wheeled 
away all by myself. And when another heavy shower almost 
immediately forced me to jump off again and put on my 
macintosh, J—— had to beg very humbly before I would 
let him help me mount in the old fashion, because, he 
explained, it was so much harder in the rain and with my 
long cape catching in the saddle. 

I was quite in earnest when I said that I was hungry; but 
all we got for breakfast was cold sausages and bread and beer, 
which we ate in company with a wandering organ-grinder, a 
peddler, and two carters in a village inn. Bohemia is not the 
ideal land for the hungry cyclist: long kilométres lie between 
good meals. But the smallest Bohemian inn, with its big bare 
room furnished with rough chairs and tables, and a selection 
of the royal family on the walls, is immaculately clean. In 
primitive, out-of-the-way places you are served with rolls which 
in London are only to be had at the Vienna Bakery ; and when 
it comes to the beer—Pilsener beer—why, then I wish I were a 
poet to sing its praises aright. In Germany I drank beer 
under protest ; in Bohemia with pleasure. It is so light that, 
warm and thirsty after your morning’s work, you can take a 
great, long, refreshing drink and be none the worse, but much 
the better, for it, and everywhere it is brought to you cold as 
ice. ‘The natives, too, when they talk a language you under- 
stand, are kind and friendly, and in this part of the country, 
as the rococo statues grow fewer and fewer, more and more of 
the people speak German. The entire company spoke it in 
the inn where we lunched, and where the motherly landlady, 
in a burst of amiability, offered me a bite of the cinnamon bun 
she was eating, which, apparently, she had made for herself as 
a special treat. 

The proprietor of the Post, if he spoke the truth, often rides 
from Schlan to Carlsbad in a day. But it is more probable 
that he lied. All cyclists do, so that it reflects no discredit 
upon him as a hotel-keeper, or as acyclist either. It is only a 
way men—and women—who ride cycles have when they talk 
about their performances ; which means that my readers must 
decide for themselves how much of my story is to be believed. 
I can assure them, however, that they need be in no doubt 
when I say that all that afternoon we toiled up and down, up 
and down through a country divided into countless patches of 
cultivated ground, between rows of cherry-trees, meeting a 
ceaseless procession of peasants, the women bearing the burdens 
and doing the work, the men smoking their long pipes, and 
that by the sunset hour we had got no farther than Lubenz. 
It was not a large village, nor was its best hotel much better 
than the inn where we had eaten our midday meal. But the 
room into which we were shown, though carpetless, and with 
cheap pine beds and washing-stand and two chairs for all 
furniture, was fresh and clean. The bare floor was as white 
as constant scrubbing could make it, and the linen was spot- 
less. Bohemia is a clean country. 





ELBOGEN. 


As we had no idea of paying higher than Métropole rates 
in this small village, we asked how much the room would be. 
The landlord smiled warily, shifted from one foot to the other, 
and started downstairs without answering. We called him back. 
‘Tt will not be two guiden,”’ he said. But we insisted, and 
at last he offered it to us for one—about a shilling and nine- 
pence. To make sure of us in his turn, he locked up the 
bicycles in another room and pocketed the key, and charged 
for our beds with our supper. In France, in an iun of the 
same size, the room would have been atrocious, the dinner 
delicious. Here the supper was only passable. It was amusing, 
however, for the red cloth was laid in the common room below, 
where every little girl in the village, one after another, came in 
with a jug for beer, and where, around a table in the centre, a 
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postman and two or three of his cronies, in soft felt hats and 
feathers, gathered for the evening pipe and Pilsener. It was 
funny to hear how the postman, who was an official, always 
spoke German, even to answer his friends’ Bohemian. 

The next day’s ride was a queer contrast to the run from 
Schlan to Lubenz. We still had the hills, now with, now 
against us, now better, now worse, until, finally, in long 
steep zigzags, the road dropped from the hilly upland to the 
green hollow where Carlsbad lay, well shut in by mountains. 
But yesterday we had lunched in a wayside inn with peddlers 
and organ-grinders and carters; this morning we breakfasted 
in the swellest hotel in Carlsbad with magnates and idlers 
from every corner of the earth. For, if one day you eat 
cold sausages and butterless bread, the next you will have saved 
up enough to have Hungarian wine and pété de foie gras. 
Thus you can average your daily expenses. It may not be true 
economy, but it is nice. We did not think we had a 
moneyed look, but the waiter did. When, modestly, we said 
we would like to wash our hands, we were led up three flights 
of stairs into a large bed-room, where two chambermaids came 
to bring one pitcher of water and a towel, and where a notice on 
the wall explained, in all civilised languages, that you were 
expected to fee all servants who looked at you, and it gave the 
tariff for it too. We were assured that there was no table 
d’héte. In the dining-room, the waiter came up rubbing his 
hands: what would we have? The bil of fare, we told him. 
But we could have anything, he explained; there was roshi/ 
English. But we got our bill of fare in the course of time. 
We do not believe in paying fancy prices made for our special 
benefit. And then, no sooner had we given our orders than 
we saw the menu of a breakfast to begin at twelve—that is, an 
hour later. The soup he brought was taken back to the 
kitchen. It is not only in the small village that the Bohemian 
will cheat you if he can. 

The springs were under repair. All sorts of pipes and 
appliances were being laid down and set up in the colonnades, 
and it looked as if it were going to take a steam-engine to get 
those waters to work again. In the streets the most con- 
spicuous objects were the Polish Jews, in long black caftans, a 
corkscrew curl over each ear, and unkempt beards. We 
expected to find the streets here a new edition of the Row or 
of the Bois de Boulogne ; instead, they swarmed with creatures 
who would have seemed more at home in Bethnal Green or 

satignolles. 
a healquarters for 


We wondered whether Carlsbad had been made 
xaron Hirsech’s emigrants. 


It was only 
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many days later that a Pole we met on the road explained 
that the place is as popular with Polish Jews as with crowned 
heads of Europe. 

After Carlsbad we came to the one and only real castle we 
saw in Bohemia. It was in Elbogen, and it stood well on a 
wooded hill, with the river flowing round it—a Bohemian 
Durham. We sat down by the roadside to have a look at such 
an unexpected sight, when three cyclists, feet up, coasted 
madly by. They waited for us in the town, wheeled slowly 
over the paving, where we, with better sense, walked, and 
across the bridge beyond, and then they asked if they might 
ride with us. We could not say no, but it made me rather 
nervous. How would I succeed in getting on my machine? 
I had not yet had two days’ practice. However, with J 2 
help I made a creditable start; and if I tumbled once without 
provocationand knocked over the wholeprocession, later I climbed 
a long hill with great distinction. They were scorchers, and did 
their best to run away from us, until, before long, they stopped 
for their first drink, and they kept on drinking the rest of the 
way. In every little town we missed them, and then in five 
or ten minutes they would overtake us, and say that they were 
so thirsty they had stopped for beer. Aud in front of wayside 
farmhouses we left them, great cups of milk in their hands. 

Towards evening, however, we let them get well ahead. 
Why should one tear when the road is good, the country 
pretty, and the sun setting behind far wooded hills, its light 
falling here and there on a broad pool in the open fields, or 
between the pines by the wayside? But when someone who 
wants to get on is riding with you, you are bound to keep up 
with him, and so you hang the sunset, and put your head down 
and scorch! But once rid of them, there was nothing to hurry 
us, and at this hour we always loved to linger as we rode. 
Believe me, there are few greater pleasures in life than to cycle 
through a fair land at the hour of sunset in the peaceful quiet 
of the closing day. 

Eger was a fitting end to the afternoon's riding. Its 
beautiful square was gaily decorated with greens and a 
triumphal arch was raised at one end, as if to celebrate our 
coming. But they were quick to tell us at the hotel that all 
this display was in preparation fora grand Schiitzen Fest to 
be held on Sunday. 

Here, instead of the carpetless room, with its cheap pine 
beds of the night before, we slept in a palatial apartment, 
with large bow window overlooking the square, and great 
silver candelabra set upon the table, and yet we only paid a 
guiden more than in the humbler quarters. If you travel by 
road in Bohemia, one day you may be treated as a pauper, 
but the next you fare as a prince. 


tHE SQUARE AT EGER. 
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GERVAIS. 


DISASTER IN THE ALPS OF SAVOY: DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLAGE AND BATHS OF ST. 





At this season, when many summer tourists would think of 
travelling to view the sublime mountain scenery of Switzerland 
and Savoy, it is the more deplorable to hear of such frightful 
disasters as the destruction of a whole village, at the foot of 
Mont Blane. This took place on the night of Monday, July 11. 
in the narrow valley traversed by the stream called Bon 
Nant, descending from Les Contamines to St. Gervais 
and meeting the Arve, three or four miles above Sallenches, 
on the road from Geneva to Chamounix. 

St. Gervais, which has suffered the recent terrible 
visitation, stood within a mile up the valley and three miles 
below the hamlet of Bionnay, where the Bon Nant received a 
stream, never hitherto supposed to be formidable, coming 
from the lowerend of the Glacier de Bionnassay, on the 
western declivity of Mont Blanc. ‘The bursting and 
falling away of a portion of this glacier released, like 
the broken dam of a reservoir, some vast quantity of water 
accumulated behind it, as is believed, from the melting of the 
snows on that side of the mountain : the torrent, prodigiously 
swollen, poured into the Bon Nant, which suddenly filled its 
rocky gorge, overwhelmed St. Gervais and Le Fayet, a hamlet 
lower down, carried away most of the houses, and drowned nearly 
a hundred and thirty people, including the inmates of the 
hotel and bathing or water-cure establishment, mostly foreign 
visitors. The sulphur-springs rising in the wooded ravine of 
Montjoie have long been celebrated for their medicinal virtues, 
and have, with the attractions of picturesque scenery at St. 
Gervais, the cascade of Crépin and other features of this valley, 
invited many sojourners besides those stopping on their return 
from Chamonnix. 

It was on the Monday night, soon after two o'clock in the 
morning, when all were in bed, that this sad fate came upon 
them ; awakened by a fearful noise of rushing waters and 
crashing rocks, followed by a violent gust of wind down the 
gorge, they had no time for escape before the flood, carrying 
With it trees, masses of earth or mud, and loose stones, beat on 
the hotel buildings. Of these, which were five separate structures THE VILLAGE OF 8ST. GERVAIS. 
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with stone walls, three were utterly demolished, another was 
partly overthrown, but the fifth, on higher ground, sustained 
Nearly all the persons in the buildings so 
There is an equal loss of 





little damage. 
destroyed have miserably perished. 
life among the ordinary inhabitants of the villages of St. Gervais 





ENTRANCE TO THE BATHS OF ST. GERVAIS. 


and Le Fayet; their dead bodies have been found in the river 
Arve. 

Oar Views of St. Gervais are from photographs by Messrs. 
L. W. England and Co., silver, platinum, and bromide printers, 
&c., 25, Charles Street, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill. 
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THE BATHS OF ST. GERVAIS. 


GORGE OF THE BON NANT, NEAR ST. GERVAIS, 
WHERE THE FLOOD CAME DOWN. 











MUSIC. 

With the performance of “ Gétterdimmerung,” given on Wed- 
nesday, July 13, the German opera subscribers received their 
last instalment of the series so far as the Wagnerian music- 
dramas were concerned, leaving for the following week only 
the promised representation of “ Fidelio,’ which was antici- 
pated at Drury Lane last month on the occasion of Frau 
Klafsky’s début. This great artist was, of course, the 
Briinnhilde of the final section of the tetralogy, and 
herein her wonderful gifts were exhibited, if possible, in a 
brighter light than in the earlier scenes in which 
the fair Valkyrie 
appears, With her rare 
capacity for expressing 
deep emotion, Frau Klaf- 
sky combines an _ ex- 
quisite feeling for con- 
trast, and it was interest- 
ing in the extreme to 
note the varied shades 
of tone-colour employed 
by the singer in each 
successive situation of 
the drama. At the outset 
we had the loving and 
yender Briinnhilde, bid- 
ding farewell to her 
glorious warrior; next 
the affectionate _ sister 
welcoming the visit of 
Waltrante, listening with 
awe to the recital of the 
troubles in Walhalla, 
yet turning hard as stone 
when asked to part with 
the precious ring con- 
fided to her by Siegfried ; 
then, a moment after, 


the maddened woman 
chased like a hunted 
animal by her own 


husband in the guise of 
Gunther. These are the 
different phases of the 
first act alone, and much 
more remains to come— 
the scenes where Briinn- 
hilde, brought captive to 
the home of the Gibi- 
chungs, challenges Sieg- 
fried with the perfidy of 
which he has. unvwit- 
tingly been guilty ; 
where she allows herself 
to be gradually drawn 
into Hagen’s conspiracy 
to murder him; and 
finally, thatgrand closing 
scene where, finding her 
hero brought home dead, 
and learning of the 
dastardly trick by which 
he had been deprived of 
memory, the courageous 
woman utters her dying 


panegyric, and _ then, 
mounting her _ steed, 


plunges into the burning 
pyre, and allows herself 
to be consumed amid the 
same flames that are 
burning her husband's 
corpse. 
Unfortunately, this 
episode, during 
which, furthermore, 
Hagen throws himself 
into the Rhine, and the 
waters of the river are 
supposed to rise and over- 
whelm the entire scene, 
while Walhalla and the 
gods are being destroyed 
by firein the background, 
was by no means effect- 
ively realised upon the 
stage of Covent Garden, 
and the failure, doubtless, 
provoked our friend the 
tev. Mr. Haweis to insti- 
tute more comparisons 
of a damaging nature 
between London in 1892 
and Bayreuth in 1876. 
At the same time the art 
of Frau Klafsky compen- 
sated for a great deal, 
and when the curtain 
fell at midnight, after a 
performance that lasted 
five hours, the audience 
gave vent to its delight 
in a series of enthu- 
siastic calls for the 
singers, the conductor, 
and the manager. From 
what has been said, it 
will be seen that Briinn. 
hilde is even more en 
évidence in this drama 
than the heroic Siegfried 
himself. We need 
scarcely say, however, 
that Herr Alvary in- 
vested the character with 
the utmost measure of importance and interest, besides suggest- 
ing with infinite skill the distinction between the manly 
warrior and the half-savage boy of the preceding drama. 
He was particularly fine in the third act, where Siegfried 
holds his colloquy with the Rhine maidens, and tells the 
vassals the story of his life just before falling a victim to 
Hagen’s cowardly spear-stroke. ‘The wily son of Alberich had 
an over- ponderous representative in Herr Wiegand, who 
emphasised the gloomy side of the character without suggest- 
ing either its subtlety or viciousness. Herr Knapp made an 
efficient Gunther, and Friiulein Bettaque imparted all the 
necessary grace and charm to the role of Gutrune. Another 
admirable impersonation was the Waltrante of Friiulein 
Heink ; this artist sang superbly in the scene with Briinn- 
hilde which, by-the-way, was omitted at Her Majesty’s in 


last 


MADAME 
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1882. The weird song of the Rhine daughters, albeit 
executed under slight difficulties, owing to a lack of swimming 
space, was delightfully rendered by Fraulein ‘'raubman, Ralph, 
and Froehlich. The orchestra, under Herr Mahler's inspiring 
guidance, was once more equal to all requirements, and fur- 
nished a worthy climax to the succession of triumphs won by 
it in “ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 

Three nights later the German troupe again occupied 
Covent Garden, giving before a brilliant and crowded audience 
one of the best performances of “ 'Tannhiiuser” ever seen in 
this country. Wereckon as of little account such blemishes as 
the chorus of pilgrims being occasionally sung flat, or a 








was excellent as Wolfram, a part played by him at this house 
during the German season of 1884. Fraulein Bettaque did 
full justice to the somewhat ungrateful réle of Venus, and 
Fraulein Heink gave evidence of a true artistic spirit by under- 
taking the small part of the shepherd. The gem of the represent- 
ation, however, was unquestionably the Elizabeth of Frau 
Klafsky, a creation of remarkable beauty, and replete with 
womanly tenderness, devotion, and charm. ‘The soul of the 
artist was, as usual, thoroughly in her work, and whether in 
the jubilant greeting “ Dich theure Halle,” in the poignant 
anguish of the appeal to the assembled knights, or in the 
pure, calm resignation of the prayer, her expression of the 
musical and dramatic 
situation was absolutely 
faultless. 

The Memorial Cons 
cert given at St. James’s 
Hall on July 13 in aid 
of the Goring Thomas 
Scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music was 
well organised, and re- 
sulted in a substantial 
pecuniary success, The 
proceeds, we understand, 
amounted to over £1100, 
and this, when added to 
the donations separatel) 
received from the friends 
and admirers of the 
lamented composer, will, 
it is hoped, provide a 
sum of about £1500 for 
the foundation of the 
scholarship. Hearty 
thanks are, therefore,due 
to the committee and to 
the artists whose united 
efforts have brought 
about this highly satis- 
factory result. ‘The dis- 
tinguished operatic sing- 
ers (including Madame 
Nordica, Madame Melba, 
Madame Eames, Madame 
Deschamps - Jéhin, M. 

sassalle, M. Edouard de 
Reszke, and M. Plancon) 
ready and anxious to 
give their help, were so 
numerous that little 
room was left for the 
co-operation of native 
artists. Fortunately, 
however, Mr. Ben Davies 
had plenty to do in the 
selections from “ Esme- 
ralda” and “ Nadeshda,” 
while others were quite 
content to bear a modest 
share in the afternoon's 
entertainment. The or- 


chestra of the Royal 
Opera and the Royal 
Academy  cchoir also 
assisted, 


MADAME SIGRID 
ARNOLDSON, 


This charming young 
prima donna is a native 
of Stockholm. Ter vocal 
training was carried out 
under the direction of 
Madame Padilla - Artot 
and the late Mr. Maurice 
Strakosch. ‘Through the 
latter she was introduced 
in 1887 toSir (then Mr.) 
Augustus Harris, who 
immediately engaged her 
for his tentative season 
of Italian Opera at Drury 
Lane in the summer of 
that year. Her talents 
had already won recog- 
nition on the Continent, 
and on making her début 
here as Rosina in “II 
Barbiere di Siviglia,” 
she won an instantane- 
ous success. According 
to one authority, “her 
singing as Rosina posi- 
tively electrified the 
house. For once the term 
‘Swedish Nightingale’ 
had not been bestowed 
without good reason, but 
Mdlle. Arnoldson, fasci- 
nated by something 
more than her facile 
warbling of Rossini’s 
melodies. Iler preposses- 
sing looks, her graceful 
carriage, her vivacious 
and intelligent acting, 
her coquettish humour— 
all helped to complete 
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SIGRID ARNOLDSON AS BAUCIS IN 
trifling roughness on the part of the orchestra in the overture 
and the march. These are things that one can easily hear 
well performed ; but, on the other hand, it is rare indeed to 
find such perfection of ensemble or such a reverent inter- 
pretation of the letter as well as the spirit of Wagner's 
early work as .the Hamburg artists gave us withal. The 
opera was performed in its entirety, without so much asa 
single “cut,” and yet to the master’s admirers, who were 
naturally present in force, it cannot have seemed undnly long, 
since they were content to stay until Saturday night had passed 
into Sunday morning in order to hear the last note. Herr 
Alvary made a wonderfully picturesque 4nd impulsive 
Tannhiuser, and sang his music admirably, although 
not so well suited by it as by the more declamatory 
style of the “ Nibelungen” or “ Tristan.” Herr Reichmann 


ET BAUCIS.” 


the conquest of a 
Photo by Russell and Sons, Baker Street critical audience and 
win instant favour for 
the débutante.” She 


subseqnently appeared as Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni,” and in 
the following year at Covent Garden added other parts to her 
répertoire. From 1888 until the present season Madame Sigrid 
Arnoldson did not come to London. However, she continued 
to win increasing success abroad, more especially in Russia, 
where she has become an established favourite. During this 
interval she became the wife of M. Fischof, who is well know) 
in connection with operatic affairs. Madame Arnoldson’s chie! 
hit this season has been made in Gounod’s “ Philémon et 
Baucis,” her charming singing and acting as Baucis having 
won general admiration. She is also announced to undertake 
the part of the heroine in the performance of Mr. George 
Fox's opera, “ Nydia,” at Drury Lane on July 23, when the 
young Swedish artist will make her first appearance in 
English opera. 
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LITERATURE. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Rose et Ninette. Par Alphonse Daudet. (Paris, E. Flammarion ; 
London, Fisher Unwin.)—A new novel from the pen of 
Alphonse Daudet is a treat that comes not too frequently 
to lovers of modern French literature. All who have learned 
to appreciate the writings and the personality of the warm- 
hearted Southerner must have heard with a very real sympathy 
the sad accounts of M. Daudet’s failing health, and must 
therefore be disposed to welcome all the more eagerly a new 
production of his brain. “ Rose et Ninette” is described in 
the dedication as “une page de la vie contemporaine,” and 
both in subject and in treatment is certainly very much up 
to date. A pregnant quotation from Alfred de Vigny pre- 
fixed to it strikes the keynote : “ De ne sacrifier jamais qu’ a 
la conviction et & la vérité.” 

M. Dandet’s later style differs considerably from that 
of his earlier works. The spring and elasticity of youth 
are gone, the convincing warmth that hurries the reader 
on, that makes his heart throb in sympathy with the 
sorrows of “Jack” and of “ Le Petit Chose,” that forces him 
to realise all the pathos of “ Le Nabab's” tragic fate and of 
the exiled queen’s outraged motherhood, the tenderness that 
painted Désirée Delobelle, the rich humour that portrayed her 
pompous father, not to mention the immortal Tartarin—of all 
this very few traces are to be found in “ Rose et Ninette,” and 
yet it is a book which one can read and enjoy. It is more of 
an “impression” than of a novel; it is worked up to no 
dénofiiment ; it is, in fact, what it purports to be—a study of 
contemporary life. A fortnight before the book opens, Régis 
de Fagan has been divorced from his heartless wife, who 
married him for the excitement which she imagined would 
surround and envelop the wife of a famous dramatic 
author. Her nature, utterly alien from his, and her 
inveterate habit of telling and acting reckless untruths, 
result in the divorce. The two daughters—Rose, a thought- 
less, distraite little person of sixteen, and Nina, four years 
younger, but more sedate than her sister—live with their 
mother, and come at intervals to spend a day with their 
father. The latter’s passionate love for them, and their cool 
and calculating affection for him, growing weaker and weaker 
until, like another Pére Goriot, he turns and curses them— 
this, with an interwoven thread of the relations between Régis 
and Madame Haulin, forms the entire plot of the sketch. 
‘The treatment does not allow of niuch detail. but the principal 
characters are drawn with a rapid and firm brush. All 
throughout, and noticeably in the scene of Régis’s illness, 
the style is marked by a self-constraint and a brevity which 
contrast strikingly with the rapid flow of words and the 
prolixity of M. Daudet’s early work. 

The book is a sad one, sombre in tone, and shows that con- 
tinued ill-health and advancing age have depressed its author's 
vigorous spirits. One cannot but take as autobiographical 
such a passage as this: “ At forty-five years a man no longer 
lives, physically, upon his income, but begins to draw upon his 
capital of days and of health. The best part of my 
existence is passed, my greatest success is achieved.” Yet the 
practised hand of the writer of “ Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé” has not lost its cunning. “ Rose et Ninette” is, in its 
way, as artistic as perhaps any of M. Daudet’s previous work, 
although it does not aim so high as many of his other novels. 
We will not chide him for having chosen to produce a sepia 
sketch. Rather will we admire the vigour and precision 
of the impression, and give it an honoured place in the 
picture gallery of contemporary French fiction, which contains 
little that is more worthy of admiration or more wholesome 
in tone than the works that bear the signature of Alphonse 
Daudet. mF. * 


A CAUSERIE. 
Sir Elwin Arnold is wise in never letting his British public 
forget that he exists and writes poetry ; wise also is he in 
continuing to rely for his subjects on Egyptian, Japanese, 
suddhist subjects—anything, asa rule, rather than the known 
and familiar; wisest of all in that he recognises the fact 
that, once popular, an author inay unload upon the British 
public aforesaid anything he happens to have by him—which 
Sir Edwin has accordingly done. ‘The title-poem of his book * 
deals with the Mohammedan version of the story of Potiphar's 
wife, as told by “the Koran and the Persian poet Jami.” So 
the Patriarchal Prig is Yasuf,and Potiphar is Itfir, but the 
lady herself is called Asenath—no doubt with a view to a 
future poem in which she is to marry Yiasuf, Itfir having 
been disposed of in any convenient manner. But does not the 
Moslem term her Zuleika, or circumflexes to that effect (we 
will leave Sir Edwin to do his own spelling and accentuation)? 
The poem reads like an attempt to combine one of Théophile 
Gantier’s charming furniture catalogues with Shakspere’s 
‘Venus and Adonis.” On the whole, we much prefer the 
Biblical version. Sir Edwin Arnold's Yasuf is a poor creature, 
and so very nearly yields as to be rather more despicable than 
if he had quite yielded. 

The best piece in the volume is the little bit of revs de 
société “ To a Pair of Egyptian Slippers,” or, rather, to their 
former owner. It is a pity that the illustrations which 
accompanied the poem in the Unirersal Review, now defunct 
Saucy Arryquilta” some men styled it), could not be 
reproduced. The Japanese minstrelsy that follows is hardly 
s> successful. The fact is that Sir Edwin Arnold’s ear and 
hand are scarcely unerring and delicate enough for this 
light verse. Stanza, metre, rhythm, rhyme must be as near 
perfection as possible. Yet Sir Edwin gives us such a verse as 
this— 


(the “ 


“Tell it, Hag!” he cries, “and swear 
Never more to prowl!” 

Pants the Witch: “I swear! if you 
Grate, in her rice-bowl, 

Fox's liver, woes will disappear.” 


There can be no manner of doubt that this stanza is a very 
bad one, and that no competent craftsman in verse should let 
such a bit of sheer doggerel leave his workshop. 

Bat if the verse of the Knight of Asia be at times laboured, 
what shall we say of the style of Mr. Charles Rathbone Low, 
anthor of several works of military history, and more partica- 
larly of Cressy to Tell-el-Kebir: A Narratire Poem, descrip- 
tire of the Deeds of the British Army (London: W. Mitchell 
and Co.)? Mr. Low has taken a long, heavy, and detailed 
history of British battles. and shaped it as with an axe into 
what he fondly believes to be “the metre employed by Scott 
in ‘Marmion,’ by Byron in ‘The Giaour,’” and others. Be it 
noticed that both Scott and Byron are extremely bad metrical 
models. But the metre which Mr. Low has used is an octo- 
syllabic rhyming couplet, followed by an unrhymed line of 
Into this mould he has squeezed his prose, with 
We can 


six syllables. 
the result of making it far more prosy than ever. 


~'ipvar's Wife, and Uther Poems, By Sir Edwin Arnold, (London : 
io) 
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only say that the writer of the book has our sincere pity ; so 
also have its readers. 

The mention of British battles, and more particularly of 
Cressy, may serve to lead us by a natural transition from the 
Knight of “ Potiphar’s Wife” to the Archer—not Wiiliam, but 
another. Mr. Frank Archer has attempted to discuss the 
momentous question, JZvw tu Write a Good Play (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) It isa daring attempt, and, while it 
cannot be said to be wholly successful, it may at least help 
some of our budding dramatists and deter others. But there 
is a good deal of matter bearing very indirectly on the subject. 
The first chapter, giving an account of the unsuccessful 
attempts of otherwise celebrated writers to write for the 
stage, is little better than padding; it might be valuable if 
we wanted to know “How Not to Write a Good Play.” But 
most dramatists know this without being taught. 

It would have been better to give an account of successful 
plays, pointing out the characteristics in each which won 
public approval ; and to analyse many pieces to show their 
defects and merits for the stage. For we have nothing to say 
against Mr. Archer's theories, and we are sure that most of the 
inexperienced dramatists for whom he writes would cordially 
agree with him; where they would go wrong would be in 
applying his suggestions. Example on the stage is better than 
precept, even more than in other spheres; and concrete 
examples would teach the budding playwright when to defy 
conventionality boldly and when to conform to it. 

For the rest, Mr. Archer's hints can do no harm, and may 
do some good to the young author, though we wish he had 
laid more stress on a few points which are sore stumbling- 
blocks to the beginner. For instance, he might have gone 
rather more fully into the mechanism of the stage, the time 
necessary for setting and changing scenes, with examples from 
well-known plays and scenes. A few diagrams would have been 
helpful. Also notes on the ways in which scenes can be com- 
bined, so as to follow each other quickly, on the approximate 
time of changing into costumes of various characters, would 
be extremely valuable. Another pitfall, and a deadly one, into 
which the ingenuous matinist falls almost without exception, 
is that of using unintentional and unsuspected (by himself) 
double entendre and speeches that can be, and are, twisted by 
a wearied or mischievous auditor so as to refer tothe play. To 
this end the criticism of a friend expert in slang is much to 
be desired; otherwise the most scrupulous and refined of 
writers may find himself charged with a coarseness of which 
he was wholly ignorant. The first-nighter watches for such 
unhappy phrases as “ This is terrible stuff,” or “I am tired of 
all this,” or other remarks that might very naturally fail from 
the lips of a character ; and his jocund and strident “ Hear, 
hear!” may well wreck the trembling chances of a new piece. 
Not that we think a piece ever fails without good reason ; but 
many pieces fail that under more favourable circumstances 
might have commanded, though perhaps not deserved, success. 

But certainly a good playwright now could almost com- 
mand his own terms. The last two English theatrical seasons 
have shown a disastrous proportion of failures, and what 
successes have been achieved were due rather to good luck than 
to good management. Plays and pieces were produced which 
under no conceivable circumstances could have succeeded ; 
without plot or dialogue, wit or humour—in fact, “ without 
body, parts, or passions.” The fact is that, with few excep- 
tions, managers are not thorough men of business ; some of 
them do not know good work from bad, and those that can do 
their business well immediately take upon them more than 
Hercules could carry through successfully. The only safe 
road to success is for the manager to stick to one theatre, 
one set of players, one clientéle, and one style, to find 
the best writer for that style, and stick to Aim in the 
main. Then, barring accidents and public calamities, he 
may be moderately safe. And for the rising author 
the rule is always to write with some actual theatre in his 
view—with some probable combination of artists on his 
imaginary stage. So shall he achieve a piece which is at least 
possible, and be ready to take advantage of the sudden collapses 
and frantic searches for new plays which are the lot of almost 
every theatre at some time. Above all, let him keep to the 
sure old lines until he has experience enough to dare a new 
line, and fame enough to ensure a respectfnl reception ; and 
in following out these approved methods he cannot fail to 
derive considerable help from Mr. Archer's volume. Only let the 
dramatist remember one dictum whose truth, though too often 
ignored by authors and managers, has been abundantly proved 
of late : “ An imitation of a recent success is generally a failure; 
and the closer the imitation, the surer is the failure.”—A. R. R. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Loitering by a bookstall the other day, I turned over the pages 
of an odd volume (1833) of that amusing old miscellany, the 
Mirror, and was rewarded by coming upon these lines, attri- 
buted to Charles Lamb—for, though the name is not fully 
printed in the text, the index has “ Lamb,C., Lines by.” They 
do not seem to have been collected by any editor of Lamb, but 
they are characteristic enough to be genuine— 
When the soul drinks of Misery's power 
Each moment seems a lengthened hour; 
But when bright Joy illumes the mind 
Time passes as the fleetest wind : 
How to a wicked soul must be 
Whole ages of eternity |—C. L——B. 


Even those who are prone to minimise Browning’s merits 
do not begrudge him his fame for originality. Bunt Browning 
had a wonderful memory, and there are echoes here and there 
in his works. Goaded by the parrot-cry of “ wilful obscurity,” 
he broke out one day: “I never designedly tried to puzzle 
people. as some of my critics have supposed. On the other 
hand, I never pretended to offer such literature as should bea 
substitute for a cigar or a game at dominoes to an idle man.” 
In the preface to his second volume of poems (1797), Coleridge 
replied to the critics of his first (1796) in much the same terms. 
They had charged his verses with “a profusion of double 
epithets, and a general turgidity”; and to these charges he 
frankly pleaded guilty. “A third and heavier accusation has 
been brought against me—that of obscurity ; but not, I think, 
with equal justice.... If any man expect from my poems 
the same easiness of style which he admires in a drinking 
song, for him I have not written. Intclligibilia, non intel- 
lectum adfero.” 

Again, when Browning was asked “ Why he was a Liberal,” 
he replied— 

Because all I haply can and do, 
All that I am now, all I hope to be 
Whence comes it save from Fortune setting 
Body and soul the purpose to pursue 
God traced for both ? oe 6 


But little do, or can, the best of us: 

That little is achieved thro’ Liberty. 
Who, then, dares hold— emancipated thus— 

His fellow shall continue bonnd ? Not I, 
Who live, love, labour freely, nor discnss 

A brother's right to rreedom, That is “ Why. 
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In the opening of Coleridge's “Destiny of Nations,” written 
in 1796, we read— 

Seize, then, my soul! from Freedom's trophied dome 

The harp which hangeth high between the shields 

Of Brutus and Leonidas! With that 

Strong music, that soliciting spell, force back 

Man's free and stirring spirit that lies entranced. 

For what is Freedom but the unfettered use 

Of all the powers which God for use had given? 
There is not the least reason to suppose that Browning was 
conscious of these echoes—as far as he was concerned, they 
were the merest coincidences. In the latter, the echo of sense 
is not worth mentioning, for each poet is uttering a common- 
place ; but the echo of sound is remarkable. 


In-his preface of 1797 Coleridge’s remarks on “ obscurity ” 
are very sensible. “An author is obscure [he says] when his 
conceptions are dim and imperfect, and his language incorrect, 
or unappropriate, or involved. A poem that abounds in 
allusions, like the ‘Bard’ of Gray, or one that impersonates 
high and abstract truth, like Collins’s ‘Ode on the Poetical 
Character, claims not to be popular, but should be acquitted 
of obscurity. ‘The deficiency is in the reader. But this isa 
charge which every poet whose imagination is warm and rapid 
must expect from his contemporaries. Milton did not escape 
it, and it was adduced with virulence against Gray and Collins. 
We now hear no more of it; not that their poems are better 
understood at present than they were at their first publication, 
but their fame is established. ... A living writer is yet sub 
and if we cannot follow his conceptions or enter into 
his feelings, it is more consoling to our pride to consider him 
as lost beneath than as soaring above us.” Coleridge’s 
saw is a wise one, and there will always be plenty of 
modern instances to keep it bright. Who among us who 
read books forty years ago but recalls the outery against the 
“obscurity” of “In Memoriam”? Yet who finds it obscure, 
or, at all events, who dares to call it obscure, nowadays? 
Every charge of obscurity—just or unjust—made against 
Browning could be matched from tle reviews which greeted 
“In Memoriam” and “ Mand”; but (as Coleridge says in the 
same preface of 1797 of Milton and Grey and Collins) “a 
critic would accuse himself of frigidity or inattention who 
should profess not to understand” “Maud” or “In 
Memoriam.” 

In reading the account of theawful catastrophe which has 
swept away the hamlet of Le Fayet and the hotel at 
St. Gervais, many would recall Coleridge’s magnificent 
“Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni.” ‘The 
torrent into which the end of the Bionnassay glacier fell, 
damming it up until it broke out in irresistible fury, is one 
of the * five torrents” which feed the Arve, twin-stream with 
the Arveiron, which drain away the glacier meltings of Mont 
Blanc— 

And you, ye five wild torrents, flercely gial! 

Who called you forth from night and utcer death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

For ever shattered, and the same for ever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 

Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
Coleridge stole a good deal of the thunder in his splendid 
“hymn” from an obscure German poetess, Frederike Brun, but 
not this particular bit, nor, indeed, any of the best bits. This 
is all that she had to say about the “ five wild torrents "— 

Wer goss Euch hoch aus der ewigen Winter's Reich, 

O Zackenstréme, mit Donnergetéis herab ? 


Wem tént in schrecklichen Harmonieen, 
Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogentiimmel ? 

But, all the same, it was unworthy of Coleridge to conceal so 
sedulously his borrowings, both publicly and privately. He 
never told even Wordsworth, who was ignorant, until De 
Quincey (waiting until the eagle was dead, and no longer) ex- 
hibited the germof thehymn. For Wordsworth instanced it as 
a wonderful illustration of Coleridge’s power of “ summoning 
up an image or series of images in his own mind,” seeing 
that “he was never at Chamonni, or near it, in his life.” 
This being the case, nothing could well be more disingenuous 
than the preface with which Coleridge introduced the poem 
to the readers of the Morning Post in 1802: “The beantiful 
gentiana major, or greater gentian, with blossoms of brightest 
blue, grows in large companies, a few steps from the never- 
melted ice of the glaciers. I thought it an affecting emblem 
of the boldness of human hope,” &c. “If any readers of the 
Morning Post have visited the vale in their journeys among 
the Alps, I am confident that they will not find the sentiments 
and feelings expressed, or attempted to be expressed, in the 
following poem extravagant.” It is almost as bad as the Irish 
servant who prided himself on his smartness in “ passing” the 
light sovereign between two pennies at the toll-bar. 


A guide-book to Florence, a little less slipshod and snippety 
than that of Mr. Hare, and a little less voluminous than that 
of the Misses Horner, has long been a desideratum to the 
tourist bound for the City of Flowers. A volume that is at the 
same time a guide and reading book, and of such small dimen- 
sions that it will slip into the coat pocket, has just been 
published by Barbera, of Florence, and compiled by Dr. G. 
Marcotti, who has availed himself of the latest researches in 
art, literature, and archeology, made by competent authorities 
of all nations, so that the book is fully up to date in all 
respects. Even those never likely to visit Florence would find 
it interesting reading, while those who come will have in Dr. 
Marcotti a sure as well as a learned guide. The book is 
written in French, in order to make it available to travellers 
of all nations, K, 
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“The Member for Wrottenborough : Passages from his Life in 
Parliament,” by Arthur A’Beckett. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) 
“New Wimbledon at Bisley. With Plan of Camp and Map of 
the Country.” (Alfred Boot and Son, 24, Old Bailey.) 
“ A Conquering Heroine,” by Mrs. Hungerford. (F. V. White 
and Co.) 
“A Summer Sojourn on the East Coast,” by “ Luberta.” 
(O' Driscoll.) 
“Handbook to Mashonaland,” by Eglington. 
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“ A Mendip Valley,” by Theodore Compton. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
We have a suggestion of some importance to make in 
connection with the foreign immigrant question ; but before 
we come to that a word may be given to an official report on 
the subject recently published. Comfort has been drawn 
from this report, because it appears that, though the immi- 
gration of Jewish refugees has increased, it does not amount 
to four thousand a month; and considering the violent 
persecutions which this people have to endure in Russia and 
elsewhere, it is a wonder that the influx is not greater. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that it is greater ; for acknow- 
ledgly the statistics of the subject are based on imperfect 
means of observation. But though the addition of a thousand 
or two per month may not seem much to persons who compare 
it with the annual increase of the native population, it will 
be felt by the poor, with whom these unfortunates compete so 
desperately, as an aggravation of a great grievance. The 
grievance is not that the incomers are Jews, but nearly destitute 
foreigners, who, swarming in close colonies in London and one 
or two other cities, engage in a few of the more impoverished 
trades and impoverish them yet more. It may be all right if 
looked at from a philosophical point of view ; but that is not 
what our own swarms of poor tailors and sempstresses can attain 
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sum of domestic comfort may be looked for. Tt has long been 
known that most things have a “true inwardness” which, 
when ascertained and evolved, puts them on a far higher foot- 
ing than is assigned to them, while their deeper and more 
essential qualities remain concealed. But it was never 
suspected till the other day that even the calling of the 
washerwoman might have an inwardness to redeem it from 
popular aversion and promote it to alliance with science and 
the arts. That it has, however, is clearly brought out 
by the superintendent of the laundry department of the 
Loudon School Board. This lady has discovered the great 
mistake of supposing that the teaching of laundry-work has 
no higher sanction than the wish to get our linen washed by 
competent persons, “It does much more than train the girls 
to wash and iron, if it fulfil itstrue mission. It is a useful 
means of training the hand and eye; for, in the finer branches 
of laundry-work, including goffering, lace-ironing, &c., great 
skill and dexterity are needed.” Nor is that all. ‘“ The children 
are shown by careful explanation some simple truths in 
chemistry, as in the effects of alkalies and acids upon water 
and upon colours, &c., and how to apply the knowledge they 
gain at school to their daily homelife.” This is excellent, and 
all that remains to be hoped for is that a superior acquaintance 
with the scholastics of the profession will inspire ardour in its 
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to. It is they who feel the immediate effects of a competition 
which tends to reduce their wages—small enough at best—to the 
level at which life can be maintained under the wretchedest 
and foulest conditions. There would be much less complaint 
if these poor creatures (who are only to be pitied, of course) 
dispersed themselves throughout the island. But that they 
have no notion of ; and so what they do is to add to the bulk 
and the misery of the formidable evil called congestion of 
great cities, just where the mischief is worst; pouring in, too, 
in penniless crowds, while all sorts of machinery is at work 
to send native labour out of the country for the country's 
good. However disagreeable it may be, our rulers and legis- 
lators will be obliged, by popular discontent, to interfere before 
long ; not, of course, to expel the stranger who is settled 
within our gates, but to regulate and diminish the influx of 
his compatriots from abroad. Better to do that (it is done in 
the United States) than run the risk of seeing the Judenhetze 
arise in this country. 


And this brings us to the suggestion or the hint above 
mentioned. For all sakes it will be wise to consider betimes 
that cholera is more likely to be landed here in the noxious 
“ plenishings” and frowsy habiliments of these poor immigrants 
(most of whom come from the border provinces of Russia, be 
it remembered) than in any other way ; and, what is more, to 
he landed just where the disorder is most likely to take root 
and spread, 


One of the numerous professors of culture has made a 
discovery from which a great and unexpected addition to the 


practice, integrity in its pursuit, and a horror of the chemicals 
in which uncultured laundry-women are much too learned. 

It is very bad indeed that American workmen should com- 
mit the ferocities reported from “Spokane (\Washington),” 
but very good indeed that the telegraph should bring us news 
of them, hot and hot, for the perusal of the sons of labour in 
England. As we read these pretty tales of trades unionism 
at its highest pitch of thoroughness (there or thereabout), we 
did not think enough, perhaps, of the far deeper and more 
moving interest they had for the whole population of mine 
and workshop in our native land. How many advanced 
spirits there are in that vast population is not generally 
known; for they do not address themselves to news- 
paper reporters, and are almost as chary of free speech 
in the presence of unsympathetic auditors as malcontent 
country labourers themselves. But there are a good many of 
them ; the later successes of labour has made them bold, and 
there is far more talk of “standing no nonsense” when the 
workers are better organised than ever comes to the public 
ear. Now, there is no very great harm in this flourishing talk, 
probably. Even in the mining districts and “ the Potteries ” 
it would not be easy to persuade many British workmen that 
fire and sword are righteous weapons in the war against 
Capital ; but they often hear that they are, and may incline to 
the error that: blowing up mines and managers during 
a strike contest is not to be classed, at any rate, with 
firing a house or killing a child for the sake of insur- 
rherefore, our good people will be none 
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the worse for an cbject-lesson in the monstrous excesses 
into which advanced labour doctrine may impel trades union- 
ism. Nearly all British artisans know what it is to be out of 
work, and to see their families peak and pine about them at 
such times; and when they read in cool blood the story of 
the massacre of that little group of non-unionists, they must 
have thought of the wives and children of those poor men, 
and of how little likely it is that they would have dared the 
disgrace and danger of taking the work of locked-out union 
men unless driven to it by the haunting prayer of hungry 
faces at home. And thereupon must have followed reflections 
unfavourable to the imitation of United States practices in the 
settlement of labour disputes. 


Again a dreadful tale of cruelty to a little child, and again 
a hope that unless magistrates begin to award sterner punish- 
ment to the perpetrators of these shocking barbarities the 
Legislature will take special account of them. Ina recent 
case (it will be recollected by the circumstance that, among 
other afflictions, the child was tortured by tying her tongue 
with a cord) the penalty was wofully inadequate, though not 
incomparable, perhaps, with the sentence on “a robust and 
well-built woman named Kelly.” who was sent to prison for 
one month for deliberately breaking the leg of a weaker woman 
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with a poker. The lady’s victim leant on crutches in the 
court to hear the sentence pronounced, Crimes of violence 
are not to be repressed in that way; and on every occasion 
when an infant three years old is proved to have had both her 
eyes blacked, to have been shut up naked in a cupboard, to be 
found there bruised on arms, breast, back, and face, and in 
that condition to weigh 17}1b., her tormentors should suffer 
the utmost penalty they can be brought under. Not that that 
is sufficient if they happen to be the poor little victim’s own 
parents. It is about time to make new laws for such monsters, 
and to apply them with special severity when the children 
they practise on are illegitimate. 





CATTLE-DROVERS’ DOGS EXHIBITION. 
On Tuesday, July 12, in the bullock lairs of the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, there was an exhibition of drovers’ dogs (under 
the patronage of the Lord Mayor and Markets Committee) for 
the improvement of the breed of these useful animals and of 
their treatment. Mr. W. T. Hanman, superintendent of the 
market, who was the hon. secretary of this, the first show of 
the kind, expressed himself well satisfied with the quality and 
the number of the entries. Every dog sent in for competition 
was the property of a working drover. The show was divided 
into ten clasess. ‘The first prize was awarded to a drover 
named Spencer, who also gained other prizes, Drover Kimp- 
ton took the prize for the best working sheep-dog, and Drover 
Coode for the best working dog among bullocks. ‘The Collie 
Club members sent in a collection of dogs not for competition. 
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ART NOTES. 


‘The ewer or aiguiére of Henri Deux ware which was sold 
recently by Messrs. Christie for 3800 guineas was purchased in 
i842 by the late Mr. C. Magniac’s father at the Odiot sale for 
£96. At that time it was supposed to be one of only twenty- 
four specimens in existence ; but subsequent researches have 
proved that fifty-three specimens of this ware survive—one 
in Russia and the remainder until now equally divided between 
France and England. Until the dispersal of the Fountaine 
collection, above ten years ago, the largest price paid had been 
£1100, which Mr. J. Malcolm of Poltalloch gave at the Pour- 
talés sale for a diberon; but Mr. Fountaine’s candlestick 
realised the then apparently fabulous sum of £3500. At the 
South Kensington Museum there are no less than six specimens, 
purchased at various times at prices ranging from £180 to 
£750; but even the cheapest of these had been sold, some 
years previously, for fifty shillings to M. Delangle, who had 
discovered it at Poitiers. The piece just purchased now 
goes to Paris, so that the equal division of this rare pottery 
between France and England no longer exists. 

Henri Deux —or more properly Oiron—ware was made 
between 1520 and 1550, at the little village of that name near 
‘Thouars (Deux Sévres), first by Héléne de Hangest and after- 
wards by her son, Claude Gouffier. Mr. Magniac’s ewer bore 
the letter “G” several times repeated, while Mr. Fountaine’s 
candlestick had the letter “ H,” and was consequently attributed 
tothe mother. There appears to be little or no foundation tothe 
theory that it was made for Diane de Poitiers, for the emblem 
of the salamander of Francis I. and the crescents of Henri IT., 
which are to be found upon all or most of the pieces, were 
never used by the royal favourite. Moreover, the tiles which 
form the pavement of the chapel in the Chateau d’ Oiron bear 
similar monograms and designs to those employed in the 
decoration of the various specimens of the ware, and it is most 
improbable that the Church would have allowed their intro- 
duction had they borne reference to Diane. 


The annual “ outing” of the Royal Academy Club, which 
is almost as old as the Academy itself, took place this year at 
Windsor, where, notwithstanding the presence of the Queen, 
the rooms containing the principal pictures in the Windsor 
collection were thrown open to the visitors. Moreover, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Richard Holmes, the Queen's librarian, and 
by her Majesty's desire, the complete collection of the famous 
Holbein drawings—of which a number were lent to the Tudor 
Exhibition—were placed in the library for the inspection of 
the Academicians, and excited the greatest admiration. These 
drawings were for years mislaid. but were discovered about 
the middle of the last century at Kensington Palace, and were 
then removed by the order of Queen Caroline to Windsor, 
where they have been carefully preserved. The greater 
number of them were reproduced in facsimile early in the 
present century by Bartolozzi and others, and published ina 
volume edited by T. Chamberlayne, which is highly esteemed 
by collectors. 

The Academy Club, after passing some time at the castle, 
were conveyed by a steam-launch through the sunny reaches 
of the Thames to Cookham, where a visit was made to the 
grave of one of its most promising members, Fred Walker, 
who was cut off at the early age of thirty-five, just as he was 
beginning to be appreciated. Four members of the Walker 
family now lie in Coekham Churchyard, grouped round the 
most distinguished, who, although dying in Perthshire, 
earnestly desired to lie near the banks of the Thames 
which he loved so well and depicted so poetically. Inside 
Cookham Charch is a marble bust of Fred Walker, the 
work of Mr. Armistead, R.A., who, being of the party, 
was able to explain the circumstances under which this 
most trathful and sympathetic rendering of their lost 
colleague had been executed. To those who personally knew 
Fred Walker, the medallion in Cookham Church recalled 
vividly the delicate but somewhat wearied face of the artist, 
whose lamp so swiftly burnt out. In Cookham Church there 
is also another interesting and far more important work by 
Flaxman—the monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Pocock, an Indian administrator. It belongs to the 
period when Flaxman was attempting to give a freer rein to 
his imagination, althongh still restrained by his dominant idea 
of the beanty of classic ontline and composition. The group 
represents three men passing a river, probably the Styx—not 
the Thames—in a boat of such frail structure and proportions 
as to suggest doubt as to its arrival in safety at the opposite 


bank. 


The names of the recipients of Civil List pensions for the 
past year have now been published, and although the annual 
sum of £1200 set apart for these rewards of unappreciated 
labour is supposed to be divisible among those who have 
deserved well in science, literature, and art, no name connected 
with the last career is to be found in the list. It can scarcely 
be hoped that among those who have fallen by the way some 
were not striving for artistic fame, and are thereby deserving 
of the help which this pension fund affords. It is more than 
probable that the friends of art and artists are less persistent 
in their appeals and less able to make themselves heard than 
those who advocate the claims of disappointment in literature. 
‘The three very moderate pensions given to the three unmarried 
dang hters of the late SirIlenry Cole may, in a way, be recognised 
by art students, for it was to his energy in a great measure 
that the South Kensington Schools came into existence; but 
the dole of £30 each to these ladies can in no way be regarded 
as a definite desire to bestow upon art the helping hand 
which is extended to literature and science, although the 
Civil List is the only means through which the State in this 
country can aid art, as it does aid poetry. for instance, when, 
fifty years ago, it accorded to Lord Tennyson the pension 
which he enjoyed long before he reached the Laureate’s 
‘butt of Malmsey,” now commuted into a money value. 


As might be expected, the electoral campaign has brought 
forth a stream of political caricatures ; but it does not look as 
if our platform polemics have risen with the increase of 
eineation or the methods of art-printing. The Elector’s 
Picture-Book, published at the Pall Mall Gazette office, is, 
perhaps, the most racy of these mushroom growths offered to 
the public : but one is forced to admit that the “ points” are 
often far-fetched and done to death in the artist’s struggle 
after effect. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. A. J. Balfour, and 
Lord Salisbury are the victims more frequently served up for 
public consumption and ridicnle, and now and then we 
admit the is piquante; but for the most 
we are inclined to agree in the verdict that the 


mist since 


part 


English have cver for their political dishes but one sauce, 
and it a trifle fade ; on the other hand, Gladstone and Co. is 
the title of a companion booklet issued from Judy office, 
and due to the skill of Mr. William Parkinson. Here and 
there—as in his adaptation of Shakspere—to suit the require- 
ments of Sir William Harcourt, there is no little skill dis- 
played in the draughtsmanship ; but Mr. Parkinson is very 
much more limited in his acquaintance with contemporary 
politicians than Mr. F. C. Gould, who has done the work for 
the Pall Mall Gazctte, already referred to. ‘To collectors of 
election literature both little volumes will be of interest, but 
from a literary and an artistic point of view neither rises to 
a very high level. 








THE YEW-TREE ARBOUR. 
BY E. NESBIT. 


If he hadn't called me by name, I should never have known 
him—he had changed so in those six months. He was fat and 
well-looking in the old days—had a plump rosy cheek, a full 
blue eye, and what old ladies called “a pleasant way with 
him.” 

There had never been friendship between us, only good- 
fellowship ; but now he greeted me as though I had been his 
brother, and a brother he loved. 

It was in the Salle d’Attente of the railway station at 
Cannes. He was wrapped in furs, and crouched over the fire, 
though the weather was our July's. 

The month was February. When he called my name I turned 
and went across to him. The hand which I took in mine was 
thin and fleshless. His eyes were deep-sunken, and his pale 
skin seemed drawn too tightly across the bones of his face. 

He had the look one gets used to seeing in Cannes. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, and his voice was the 
ghost of his old voice just as he was the ghost of his old self. 

I answered that I was going to Nice, but that there was 
no hurry. 

* And you?” I added. 

“T’ve just come from Nice, and I'm collecting warmth and 
energy to tell someone to calla carriage for me. I’m awfully 
glad to see you.” 

So stricken with astonishment was I at his changed looks 
that I could only murmur some banality about the pleasure 
being mutual ; but he cut me short. 

“Don't,” he said : “it’s not humanly possible that anyone 
could be as glad to see me as I am to see you. Come back 
with me to my hotel.” . 

He leaned heavily upon me as I led him to a carriage; 
his gait and his air were those of an old man. 

When we were in his sitting-room at the Victoria, he sank 
into a chair and looked at me. 

“My God!” he broke out suddenly. “You don’t know 
what it is to see you again—to see one of the old faces—some- 
one who knew me in the old days when I was a man.” 

He made a gesture like a contemptuous repudiation of the 
thing that crouched in the easy-chair among the furs, and 
went on— 

“They told me this place might save me, and I came out, 
and now I shall die here—like a dog—and no one here to care 
a straw, or to distinguish between me and the last invalid 
who had these rooms, or the next man who will die in them.” 

“ Bat I thought you were married,” I blundered, for I had 
parted from him on the eve of his marriage to an English 
girl—rich, beautiful, and good. 

“Oh no!” he answered hurriedly; “ you're 
I’m not married.” 

It was easy, even for the myopic eye of an average journal- 
ist, to see that there was something the matter with the man 
besides the fact that he was going to die, and I felt very sorry 
for him. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ you seem a bit down in the month. 
I'd as soon be here as at Nice. Suppose I send for my traps 
and stay here a bit.” 

No one would have believed that that thin-drawn 
could brighten so suddenly and completely. 

“Oh, if you only would!” he said, jast as a child does if 
you offer to stay by its bed when it is afraid and can’t 
explain what's the matter with it. 

I had been a week at the Victoria, and had made up my 
mind to stay till the end, which could not now be long delayed, 
when one evening he spoke. 

“Tf ever you did a good thing in yonr life, old man, 
you've done it by me. I believe I should have died mad if it 
hadn't been for you.” 

I said the first thing that came into my head. 

“ Would you like to know why I didn't get married?” he 
went on. 

“ T should like to hear anything you like to tell me.” 

“T want to tell you. It was like this. You know how 
fond I was of Her; but you didn’t know, and she didn't know, 
that before I ever met her I had been just as fond—and 
fonder—of another woman ; and I swore to the other woman 
that I’d never marry anyone else. Well, she died—and I was 
very unhappy for a long time—and then I met Her— 
and” 


mistaken, 


face 


There was a long pause. 

“Tt was the night before the wedding,” he went on, “ that 
it happened—before the wedding tliat never was,I mean. She 
had been so busy all day with dressmakers and bridesmaids 
and all the rest of them that there had been no time for me. 
I wanted to see her, to hold her hands in mine and look in 
her eyes once more before I faced the long night that lay 
between me and my new happiness. She had promised to meet 
me in the yew-tree arbour—you remember it—at the end of 
the lime avenue?” 

I remembered it. 

“ Well, I went at the appointed time. It wasdark, though 
there was a full moon, because of the clouds, but every now 
and then the moon came out.” 

He shuddered. 

“Tt was very dark in the yew-tree arbour, and it smelt 
mouldy—I think it always did. I could just make out that I 
was not first at the rendezvous. She wasin white. I made 
haste to take her in my arms, but before I could touch her she 
raised her face, and the moon came out suddenly, and I saw that 
it was not jer face, but the other woman’s—the other woman, 
who had been six years in her grave.” 

His whole frame was rigid with horror—his hands were 
tight-clasped. 

* And so?” 

* And so I did not get married,” he went on, in a very low 
voice. “I did not want to be married. I did not know—I 
don't know now—what it was that was there. I only know 
there could be no marriage for me—only death.” 

“ And you've been living here ever since,” I tried to say 
in 2 commonplace way. 

“No; I have not lived since. 
been too near the Dead.” 

A week later I laid him with Them. And I don't attempt 
to explain his story. 

Explain it yourself, if yon can. 


How could I live? I have 
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“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 

The London County Council has unfortunately got into hot 
water many a time and oft through the mistaken zeal or 
indiscretion of individuals ; but a measure of the unpopularity 
will be cancelled by the collective wisdom that has suggested 
the grand new street from Holborn to the Strand. For years 
past the state of Little Queén Street, Tolborn, has been a 
scandal and a disgrace to the largest city in the world. Woe 
betide the traveller who desired to pass that way to the great 
railway stations at Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross! I 
calculate that it takes at least twenty minutes of valuable time to 
pass the barricade between Lincoln’s Inn Fieldsand Southampton 
Row. What with the strings of omnibuses that have become as 
bulky as bathing machines, the lumbering railway-van, with 
the grinning demon boy who chuckles over the discomfiture of 
the hurrying traveller; the fish-vans and meat-vans and ice- 
vans unloading at the Holborn Restaurant, this narrow gorge 
has been the execration of the passenger, the puzzleof the patient 
policemen who are turned into perambulating semaphores. I 
am an old Londoner, and I must own that the increase of the 
omnibus traffic strikes me with alarm and wonder. When is 
the supply of these useful vehicles to be limited by the Com- 
missioners of Police in the interests of the community in 
general? I have counted eight-and-twenty omnibuses all 
going the same way, scarcely one of them a quarter full, and 
forming an unbreakable string, like the men who went hand- 
in-hand to measure an island in the days of Herodotus. To 
cross any given street in London will soon be an absolute 
impossibility. 


But the omnibuses are not the only hindrances to the 
battle-royal between pedestrians and vehicles. Take Holborn, 
for instance, as a typical thoroughfare. If you escape being 
run down by an omnibus, cab, or van, your life is in danger 
from a scurrying whirl of bicycles, which ought to be put 
down by Act of Parliament in crowded thoroughfares. On 
Sundays the Holborn asphalte is literally black with bicycles, 
and you might as well try to row across the “ Pool,” below 
river in an outrigger, as to cross from one pavement to another 
when a Holborn Sunday bicycle-race is going on. Asif these were 
not horrors enough, the boys in my district are permitted by the 
police to use the public thoroughfare asa skating-rink, so that 
my hansom has to encounter, in addition to the ordinary and 
extraordinary traffic, a swarm of bicyclists, roller-skaters, and 
perambulating babies, who get under the horse's hoofs and 
canse one’s heart to jump into one’s mouth. 

But should the London County Council’s Holborn scheme be 
adopted, let us hope that the errors of many of London's street 
improvements may be avoided. I have seen many of them, 
notably the so-called improvements at Charing Cross, Picca- 
dilly Circus, Hyde Park Corner, and the Mansion House. But 
is it not true that the last state of the new traffic is infinitely 
worse than the first? There was a time when the traffic 
arrangements at Hyde Park Corner were supposed to be 
infamous, but what are they now? Instead of endeavouring 
to avoid one or two lines of traffic, as in the old days, the 
vehicles seem to rush at you from every direction, criss-cross, 
sideways, longways, everywhere! If you cross from 
Apsley House to St. George’s Hospital, you may give your- 
self up as lost; if you cross from the Union Club to the 
Grand Hotel, you might as well cross the network of railway 
lines at Malines. Only an experienced traveller can dodge the 
gyrating wheel of traffic that whizzes about Piccadilly Circus ; 
while the Mansion House business is a maddening dream. I 
commit myself, therefore, to this astounding statement—that 
at the great central points of London the danger to the 
crossing pedestrian is infinitely worse since the improvements 
than before they were undertaken. ‘To my mind it is a 
miracle how anyone ever crosses the Place de |'Opéra in Paris 
or any of the centre-wheels of London's new streets. ‘The 
problem is how to make a new set of streets without sending 
the traffic flying in differentdirections. And the difficulty is, 
for even the experienced Londoner, to “time” the run of a cab, 
van, or ‘bus, on a roadway that fitfully varies between wood, 
asphalte, paving, and macadam. Modern London, like Jordan, 
is a “ hard road to travel,” I believe. 


My Saturday to Monday travels, which I so much enjoy 
whenever I have a Saturday “off duty,” have taken me 
recently to the Isle of Ely. And in the home of the old 
monks I have made a wonderful discovery. It has nothing to 
do with the glorious cathedral, which fills me with speechless 
delight, not with the glorious remains of Norman architecture, 
dog-toothed and pointed, not with the painted roof, or the 
Lady chapel, or Sir Gilbert Scott's exquisite reredos, or the old 
*‘ bedesmen ” in their gownsand scarlet skull-caps,or the Bishop's 
palace, which I envy almost as much as the steward’s house next 
to Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire. My discovery is in connection 
with that rarity in these days—na charming, sweetly clean, old- 
fashioned inn. I like the old title of inn. It is called, I 
believe, both “inn” and hotel over the door, but it is to me as 
welcome a resting-place as I remember the old Cock Inn 
at Stony Stratford to have been in the old days before a tram- 
way desecrated this primitive old town. The freak took me to 
get out of London one hot night, and I found that a train 
started from St. Pancras to Ely at ten o'clock at night. 
Through the courtesy of the railway officials, I was able to 
wire down to the Lamb Inn at Ely to say I was on the road 
and might be expected at midnight. I did not care to be 
benighted in the streets of Ely or to have to sleep 
on the steps of the mighty cathedral. Now, what 
should I have found at the ordinary company hotel, where 
they take you in and ticket you like an imprisoned convict? 
I should have found a sleepy “ boots” or an indignant young 
lady in the bar, who wished me at Jericho for disturbing her 
beanty sleep. But what did I find at the Lamb Inn at Ely, 
as the clock struck twelve? I found the landlord and land- 
lady up to receive me. It wastheir gracious custom, I found 
a nice little supper ready for me and a house oiled and bees- 
waxed and smelling of roses, and as neat as anew pin. It was 
the good old hospitable fashion. It was Shenstone’s “ warmest 
welcome at aninn.” I was a guest, not a customer. A pretty 
custom prevails at the Lamb Inn at Ely. The worthy landlord 
is a great rose- grower, and every morning his excel- 
lent wife fills every available vase in every room with 
choice roses, bidding each customer to take one ora bunch, 
and in exchange to drop a few pence into the box that collects 
subscriptions for the local hospital. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that I am advertising or puffing the LambInn at Ely. Well, 
so Lam; but I do so in the interests of travellers like myself. 
I have never stayed at the Lamb Inn before, and possibly 
chance will never take me- there again. The landlord and 
landlady did not know me from Adam when I left. But I 
thank them for keeping up the old English inn tradition, and 
for showing Americans what these cosy old homes were like 
in the days of long ago. 











CRACK CLIMBERS. 


by Sir Frederick Pollock in his admirable chapter in this 
work,* consists rather of pages from the lives of many men 


than of any precise and continuous narrative. 


perhaps, in the last fifty years that mountaineering has had a 


history. Prior to that time, says Sir Frederick 
Pollock, the critical impulse was lacking. Much 
was accomplished, much that was good in its way 
was done, but it was ontpost work at its best. 
Even in the year 1840, Gottlieb Studer tells of the 
terrors of the Strahlick, and is pathetic as he 
travels from Grimsel to Grindelwald, baffled by 
mist, failing to hit off the true pass, driven 
back upon Grimsel in despair, to write of 
the extraordinary fatigue and danger to 
which he had been subjected. Yet, when 
nineteen years had passed, the excursion “ offers 
no serious difficulties to a moderately good 
mountaineer,” as John Dall testifies to a people 
whose eyes were opened and whose critical faculty 
was aroused by the mastery of peaks and by the 
victories of pioneers. In 1854 Mr. Justice Wills— 
then Mr. Alfred Wills—made the ascent of the 
Wetterhorn ; in 1855 Monte Rosa succumbed ; in 
1856 Mont Blane was gained without guides, 
From these years onwards the newer life took 
breath ; the seed which Forbes had taken from 
De Saussure burst from the ground, and there 
were many to reap. Nor, indeed, was there but 
one harvest and onesower. Looking back through 
those early records, the pages are black with the 
names of those who will be held good to 
memory while mountains are, as Ruskin says, 
the beginning and end of all natural scenery. In 
such a list none may rightly give precedence, but 
surely the name of John Ball must stand boldly in 
the placing—John Ball, the first President of the 
Alpine Club, “the mountaineer and statesman, the 
man of the world, the man of science,” the father 
of the “Encyclopedia Alpina,” the hero of the 
first passage of the Schwarz Thor from Zermatt to 
San Giacomo d’Ayas, the man who in the full 
understanding of the mountain ecstasy placed on 
record the contemptuous pity he felt for one whose 
tind was so diseased that he could ask if life was 
worth the living? With Ball, too, must Reilly 
stand a master of the days which have been; and 
with Reilly, Hinchliff ; and with Hinchliff, Moore ; 
and with Moore the gentle Hudson, Hardy the 
King of the Riffel, and through many years until 


the greater names of the moment are reached, 


* Mountaineering. ty ©. T. Dent. The Badminton 
‘Abrary. (Longmans, Green, and Co., London ) 
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when Whymper stands ont with 
Tyndall, and half the Alpine Club 
should rightly answer to the roll- 
call. 

In his recollections of a moun- 
taineer, Mr. C. E, Mathews, who 
claims the twelfth chapter in this 
book, gives a very complete outline, 
not only of the greater work 
achieved by many of these active 
leaders in mountaineering, but of 
the spirit of change which has 
characterised so markedly the his- 
tory of the past fifty years in the 
work, In 1852 the Great Eastern 
of France took the traveller to 
Strasburg, whence he could get to 
Basle, but “there was no railway 
within a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty miles of the various centres 
of Alpine attraction.” To-day we 
leave London at eleven in the fore- 
noon and breakfast next morning 
at Lausanne, but none the less is 
the line up the valley of Aosta a 
crime, nor the degradation of the 
Wengern Alp an infamy to all 
time. Weil, too, may the writer 
drop a tear for the tumbril which 
once awaited us at St. Gervais, and 
the char-a-lane which rattled our 
bones from the village to Chamounix. 
The paths of the Brunig and the 
Furea, the Bernina and the Albula 
are no more; no more is the moun- 





tain inn, no more is the old Krone 
at Pontresina; we are a people of 
mountain huts and French cookery, 
and we write our names in a book 
“kept for that purpose.” The worst 
among us seek the veteran guides 
of the Dru or the Blaitiére for the 
Flegére or the Brévant; and when 
we return home we write about 
themi. System has done much for 
us in the valleys and ways, so that 
we have no shame to ask a Melchior 
Anderegy “combiang” for the Mer de 


MOUNTAINEERING. 














BACKING-UP. 


Glace, or to profess our indifference whether we chosen children. No books may teach, no narration induct, 


go under the wing of a Frangois Devouassoud 


or a third-rate specimen from the Société des astra. 
The history of mountaineering, which is roughly sketched Guides, It isall in the modernising system, and yet with 


the mighty work which the numbered few are doing and 




















ON THE MESSER GRAT 


the vital first principles which lead the finest intellects ad 
It is known only to them ; 
place is ever the hotel-door at Zermatt, the charm is 
it all we—ns the great unclassed—have no part or lot in the field-glass, the watchword “ Fools.” But the“ fools” speak 
in season of the faith which is in them, and, speaking, draw 
: have done ‘The critical faculty moves, indeed, but the to them the faithful, who sit humbly at the feet of the 
It is only, disciples are rare; the great spirit of the mountain life masters, and are lighted in their turn by the fire which is 
breathes out only upon small and slowly increasing numbers of — to consume them. 


for the majority the 


It is one thing to write the history of mountain- 
eering, it is another to make a mountaineer. ‘This 
latter attempt is the work of Mr. Dent, with the 
able experts who have helped him in the 
task—Mr. Conway, Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Pilking- 
ton, Mr. Willink, and Mr. Justice Willis in the 
fresh and bright introduction. The captain of 
a May eight groaning over a twelve-stone man 
who will not swing is hardly a more pitiable object 
than a skilled climber groaning over one who has 
neither the will nor the spirit to climb. Take 
such a man and boot him, put axe in his hand, 
pack his haversack, and place him well in the 
party of four, and three will be miserable. Do 
what you will, you cannot teach one whose heart is 
ever in the valleys, whose ambition isin the Grands 
Mulets. But, argues Mr. Dent, among a dozen of 
this kind, let us find the one in whom the true fire 
is latent—and him we willteach. There is nothing 
to be said against the plan. Such a man seeking 
will find here a very store of marvels. Even in 
Pall Mall he may glean something of the wondrous 
art of snow-craft, may go to his tailor’s with some 
fixed ideas, may learn of rock -climbing, may 
appreciate the difficulties of “ backing-up ” when 
one has fallen on an ice-slope, may wmiuderstand 
with less hazy notions what is “ crack ” climbing, 
and in the fine illustrations “On the Messer Grat ” 
and “ Kommen Sie Nur” may weigh up the question 
of “courage,” and ask himself if he is prepared to 
go and do likewise. There is hardly a branch of 
the whole art which is overlooked in this admirable 
and exhaustive treatise—at once a triumph for the 
“ Badminton Library” and for its authors; and if 
the pure romance of mountaineering is overlooked 
for the practical, that is well in a work which aims 
above all things at being practical. To-day, 
the man who is fortified with courage which 
is not a false courage, with experience which 
is not a mere aping of brilliancy, with a true 
teaching and a true instinct, courts but the 
minimum of danger, even in those places which 
tradition has laid its finger upon and where 
honours have been freely reaped ; and if the total 
of accidents has steadily mounted, and the list of 
fatalities has grown apace, such a total and sucha 
list are in the main part the due of folly and the 
due of incompetence. With these pages of tragedy 
Mr. Dent does not deal—feeling, perhaps, as the 
greatest number of Alpine men must ever feel, 
that the supreme tragedy of the Alps was written 
more than twenty-five years ago. when Hudson, 
Hadow, Michel Croz, and Lord F. Douglas fell 
from the Matterhorn, four thousand feet to the 
glacier below, and Mr. Whymper with the Jang- 
walders lived to find the bodies beneath the shadow 
of the mountain they had vanquished at such a 
price. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE N E W HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


MR. J. M. CHEETHAM (OLDHAM), G. 
Born 1835; educated at High School, Oldham; cotton- 
spinner and manufacturer, firm of James Cheetham and 
Sons, Manchester; Chairman of Oldham Joint-Stock 
Bank. Polled 12,619, against 12,205, 


MR. J. BAKER (PORTSMOUTH), G. MR. T. LOUGH (ISLINGTON, W.), G. MR. F. C. FRYE (KENSINGTON, N.), G. 
{4 woollen merchant and outfitter at Portsmouth Born 1850, at Killynebber House, Cavan, Ireland ; Zorn 1845, at Saffron Walden, Essex; grocer and wine 
Southampton, Brighton, and Liverpool; Alderman of educated at Wesleyan School, Dirblin ; wholesale tea- merchant, of the firm of Levett and Frye; London 
Portsmouth and twice Mayor ; late Chairman of School dealer, Lough Brothers, Eastcheap, London : Home Rule County Councillor, Public Library Commissioner, Polled 
Board, Polled 9643, against 9135. Union. Polled 3385, against 2655. 3503, against 3293. 


MR. H. E. KEARLEY (DEVONPORT), G. MR. W. 0. CLOUGH (PORTSMOUTH), G. MR. J. S. WALLACE (LIMEHOUSE), G. CAPTAIN C. W. NORTON (NEWINGTON, W.), G. 
— ; eS nag eng enenl, ee The election of Mr, W. Baker and Mr. Clough for this Born 1810, at Belfast; educated there; a_ retired Born 1850; educated at Trinity College, Dublin (double 
oe a : ee ee ee ee maar and borough gained two seats for the Gladstonian party. merchant, largely interested in American gold mines, prizeman ), and at Sandhurst Military College; served in 
To er Mitre Square, London, E.C, Polled 3354, against Mr. Clough polled 9448, against 9135. At last election a an patentee of successful inves tions; Trish Protestant 5th Royal Irish Lancers ; was Brigade-Major of Cavalry. 
312, Liberal Unionist and a Conservative were returned, Home Ruler, Polled 2475, against 2305, Polled 3421, against 2328, ° 


MOORSOM, Q.C. (YARMOUTH), G. MR. J. H. WILSON (MIDDIESBROUGH), G. MR. G. W. BENN (ST. GEORGE'S, EAST), G. MR. H. W. PAUL (EDINBURGH 3. G. 
te V ice miral Moorsom: edueated Born 1857; was a seaman; has starte!l the National Born 1850, in Cheshire; is a printer and publisher in Born 1853, son of a clergyman; educated at Eton and 
Jrmingham, and at Trinity Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, which has now 80,000 or Finsbury Square, a writer and lecturer on art-manufac- Christ Church College, Oxford (first-class honours); 


the Bar in 1863. Polled 90.000 members: Trades UCuion clect candidate. Tolled tures and social improvement; a leading member of President of the Union at Oxford; is a journalist. 


469!, against 3333 the London County Council, Polled 1661, against 1263, Polled 4565, against 4254. 


MR. DADABIIAI NAOROJI (FINSBURY, C.), G. MR. J. BRUCE (GREENOCK), G. 
Born at Bombay, 1825,a Parsee; educated at Elphin- Born 1861; son of Mr. James Bruce, banker ; educated 
stone College, was professor of mathematics and science at the University of Aberdeen; gained two law scholar- 
there ; came to London 1885, partner of Cama and Co., ships at Inns of Court, London ; called to the Bar, 1889. 
merchants. Polled 2959, against 2956. Polled 3034, against 2990, (Disputed return.) 


H. HOLLAND (SALFORD, N.), G. MR. P. G. CARVILL (NEW RY), N. 
lucated Manchester Grammar Sehool ; a Born 1839, at Moygannon, Rosstrevor; educated at the 
Alderman of Manchester; Director of London University; called to English Bar at Middle 
of Commeres Presklient of a Temple ; High Sheriff of Armagh in 1878. Polled 907, 
Polled 3686, against 3399. against 744, 


ale 





MEMBERS 


MR. J. ROSS, Q.C. (LONDONDERRY), ©. 


Born 1854, son of Rev. Dr, Ross, Londonderry ; educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin (first 


at Foyle College and 
Polled 1982, 


classical scholar, 1876); 
against 1954, 


Irish barrister, 


SIR W. G. PEARCE, BART. (PLYMOUTH), C. 
torn 1861, son of late Sir W. Pearce, Bart., Govan, Clyde ; 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge; Chairman of 
Fairfield Shipbuilding, Guion and Oriental Steam-Ship 


Companies, Polled 5081, against 4921, 


MR. F. G. BANBURY (PECKHAM), C. 
Born 1850, at Shirley House, Surrey ; educated at Win- 
chester ; isa member of the firm of F. Banbury and Sons, 
stockbrokers, of Old Broad Street, City, Polled 3847, 
against 3664, 


MR. H. D. GREENE, Q.C. (SHREWSBURY), C. 
Jorn 1813, son of Mr. B. B. Greene, of Midgham House, 
Berks; ex-Governor of Bank of England; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; barrister on Oxford Circuit, 
Recorder of Ludlow, Polled 1979, against 1573, 
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MR. P. M. THORNTON (CLAPHAM), C. 
Born 1841, son of late Admiral Thornton ; educated at 
Harrow and at Jesus College, Cambridge ; was library 
commissioner for Battersea ; author of several historical 


works, Polled 5170, against 4526. 


CHESNEY (OXFORD), C. 
Engineers Indian 
was President of Cooper's 


GENERAL SIR G. 


Rorn 1830; entered Bengal 1818; 
Mutiny War and Burmah ; 
Hill College, and Military Secretary to Government of 


India, Polled 3276, against 3156, 


MR. WILSON LLOYD (WEDNESBURY), Cc. 
Jorn 1835; educated at York ; is owner of collieries and 
iron mines, Bescot Forge, Iron and Steel Works, &c.; 
Chairman of Wednesbury School Board, Polled 4986, 


against 4926. 


SIR A. R. SCOBLE, Q.C. (HACKNEY, C.), C. 
Born 1831, at Toronto, Canada; educated in London ; 
called to the Bar; Advocate-General at Bombay ; one of 
Council of Viceroy of India, 1886 to 1891. Polled 3478, 
against 3193, 


N E W 


HOUSE OF 


SIR G. R. SITWELL, BART. (SCARBOROUGH), C. 
Born 1860 ; educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford ; 
lord of the manor of Renishaw, Chesterfield ; married 
daughter of first Earl of Scarbrough. Polled 2293, 
against 2122, 


v" mnie 
fl i a 


| 


MR. J. C. MACDONA (ROTHERHITHE), C. 
Rorn 1836, West Kirby, Cheshire; educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; wasaclergyman of Church of England ; 
is a barrister; President of Kennel Club, Polled 3995, 


against 2765. 


TA 


MR. T. CHAMBERLAYNE (SOUTHAMPTON), C. 
Born 7843, son of late Mr. Chamberlayne, of Cranbury 
Park, Winchester, and Baddesley Manor, Romsey ; 
educated at Eton and at Magdalen College, Oxford, Polled 
5449, against 5182, 


MR. F. JAMES (WALSALL), C. 
Born 1821, at Walsall ; educated at King’s College School, 
London ; proprietor of iron-foundry ; Vice-Chairman of 
Staffordshire County Council and of Waterworks Com- 
pany. Polled 5226, against 4909, 


COMMONS. 


MR. R. M. DANE (FERMANAGH, N.), C. 

Zorn 1852, son of a solicitor ; educated at Royal School, 
Enniskillen, and at Trinity College, Dublin; barrister 
practising in Lreland; resides in Dublin, Polled 2793, 


against 2488, 


MURRAY (BATH), C. 
Murray, St. Paul's; 
served as staff officer 


COLONEL C. W. 
Born 1844, son of Prebendary 
educated at Marlborough College ; 
in the Zulu War, Afghan War, Egyptian Expedition, and 


in Bechuanaland, Polled 3198, against 2981, 


CAPT.SIR A. ACLAND HOOD (SOMERSET, W.),C. 
Born 1853, eldest son of late Sir A. Hood, Bart. ; educated 
at Eton, at Balliol College, Oxford, and at Sandhurst ; 
served in Dragoon Guards and Grenadier Guards. 
Polled 4369, against 3485. 


MR. J. H. STOCK (LIVERPOOL, WALTON), C. 
Born 1855, only son of late J. Stock, Esq., of Knolle 
Park, Woolton; educated at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
callel to the Bar 1882; Lieutenant in Lancashire 
Hussars Polled 3707, against 2493, 
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AN EARLY PRIG. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


The History of Prigs has yet to be written, and perhaps could 
ouly have been handled by the author of * The Book of Snobs.” 
It is a great topic. The prehistoric prig, the classical prig (like 
Nicias and Aristides), the medieval prig (like Alfred the 
Great in very early youth and Edward tne Confessor always), 
the revolutionary prig, modern prigs in all their vast variety, 
pass, like the ghosts in * Macbeth.” across the mental retina. 
To-day we chant a lowlier theme—namely, the history of one 
little English prig, who flourished in 1764, when the Pretender 
was expected with a flotilla of French boats. ‘The children’s 
books of that age, tiny litthe volumes in gilt paper covers, are 
the joy of some collectors. One of those amateurs lately 
bought a perfect library of such tomes, * Goody Two Shoes 
and all, for thirty shillings—a marvellous bargain. From the 
library I have selected a volume with the comfortable title— 

THE 
WHITSUN TIDE 

OR, 

WAY TO BE VERY HAPPY, 
Adorned with Cuts. 
London : 
rrinted for J. Newbery, at the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 1764. 


GIFT ; 


THE 


This work is the history of Master Billy Smith, who had once, 
in an earlier volume, been the very worst boy in the parish, 
but who had been converted into the very best, the prize prig. 
3 early adventures, which must be piquant, 
I have discovered no * The 
Easter Gift,” about the days of Billy's iniquity, when, no 
doubt, he went on the war-path? When we take up Billy's 
career “ the Whole Country sounded with his fame” and that of 
his sister Kitty, and “the Duke of Govdwil/ made them a Present 


Unluckily, of Bills 


trace in literature. Ilas anyone 


of two little Horses” and invited them to stay at his seat in 
Yorkshire. Billy no sooner beheld the richly saddled steeds than 
he turned to Kitty, and observed, “This present from his 
Grace, my dear Kitty, puts me in mind of that Copy in one of 
our Books which says, Virtue is its own Reward.” is worthy 
i coincided in this sentiment, which, as she said, she was 
they rode to his 


take off the 


sister 
wont to impress on all her playmates. As 
Grace, Billy suggested that they should red 
ribbons which had been outward 
visible sign of their extraordinary virtues, In the 
thought 


given them as an and 


artless 
language of our contemporary youth, he these 
‘too swagger,’ “and nothing. you know, is so 


On 


distinetions 
Pride.” 


they were led 


odious as eaching the truly Georgian mansion 


of his Grace, to the best parlour, and enter- 
sweetmeats. The Duke then preached at some 


live 


tained with 


length. He had only been a cadet of a family “ which 


slow he had blossomed 


His 


trade, 


too fast to live long.” and by living 


and property. brothers’ 


“ bred to 


into his honours younger 


children had even been aud he probably had 


a nephew in the wine business 
A ragged 


recognised as the 


Billy meant to tip, now entered, and 


of Sir Ri 


boy, whom 


long-lost son hard Blossom. 


cousin, and 
David 


Blossom had been kidnapped by a wicked 
the plantations in the manner designed for Mr 
The Duke shed tears, and Master Blossom, 


‘of Shaws. 
or, rather, Sir Thomas, was arrayed in a suit of the young 
M LTqQuis 8 was Sunday, and 
valking in the park after church. Here the little 
the wicket had only two low 
The 
The 


How they could be such naughty 


Next day Master Billy was 


monster 


saw some boys at cricket ; 


stumps, with one huge bail projecting at each side. 
yatter had a curved bat, which he held all across wicket. 


infamous Billy asked them 
boys as to play on Sunday! Billy then preached at 


considerable length, easily refuting a scoffer who maintained 


tliat there were difficultiesin the Jewish Law. ‘This premature 


re was neatly stopped and countered by Billy, who per- 


ted in delivering ahomily on each of the Ten Commandments, 


with illast anecdotes that frightened the young Marqnis 


rative 


He especially mentioned several persons who boated on Sunday, 
i * were all drowned in the Flower of their Youth in a Pond 
the 


and 


called Drews.” As to the Sixth Commandment, young 
Marquis put in the following example of th: 


In 1690 a man in Ireland 


inconveniences 
attendant on the crime of murder : 
dreamed that he saw two men murdering a relation of hisown 
near Amesbury, a capital spot for such an action, the downs 
mely, near the mysterious monuments of some vanished 
race. He wrote and cautioned his cousin, who only mocked, 
and who was murdered the next 
The murderers were detected by the dese 


being | 


night, according to the pro- 
gramme ription in 


the Irishman’s letter, and hanged in chains Encouraged by 


Marquis next told a story from 
wld Disclosed 
weak, but the 
judge saw a terror in the eye of the IIe asked the 
culprit if there was not someone in court whose testimony would 


his success, the young 


Moretus's “ Secrets of the Invisible W A man 


was being tried for a murder; the evidence was 
accused, 
man, rather incautiously, 


put the matter out of doubt? The 


replied: “ M 


in 18 OW 


lord, he is nota legal witness. No man can speak 


vas the wound I gave him half so large as 


» shows agai t me In brief, the man saw the ghost of his 


victim, as the judge had surmised, and, having once let this 


ont, he w 
he steward next told how a young la ly, alone 


to a confession 

in a country 
muse, was obliged to admit four robbers. She led them into 
and alarmed the neighbour- 


the 


room, locked them in, 
as Captain Costigan has it 
for what 


vehaved in such a manner 


tisy sthratagem, 
guised “the Hand of Prov 


h circumstances, could have 


vyoman 


ipernataral assistance ’ 
} 


ymmmandment was i 


who 1 


LONDON 


dinner-bell vras ringing. Billy cantered through the rest of 
the Decalogue, and proved to a ploughboy of Liberal opinions 
thata poor man might be happy if he “ contracted a habit of 
being pleased at the prosperity of others,” a pleasing exercise 
for which opportunities are frequent. Thus Billy himself took 
pleasure in the Duke's park, and did not want to kill the tame 
deer. They now dined, without the plonghboy, who, we 
trust, continued the innings interrupted, in the most unsports- 
manlike manner, by the egregious Billy. His abominable 
adventures are continued in “ The Fairing,” which I have not 
been able to procure, nor to learn whether Billy was ducked 
by a justly infuriated populace, or whether he grew up, and 
married Lady Mary, and somehow became a duke himself, as 
appears more probable. 

On such fare were our great-grandfathers nourished, and 
vhe only wonder is that the moralities of Billy did not provoke 
The authors of these volumes were pro- 
Goldsmith was of the company, and it 


a social cataclysm. 
bably starving hacks. 
is to be feared that they did not express their real opinions, 


any more than many journalists do in our moral age. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Churchmen and Dissenters have been watching very closely 
the results of the elections. In England the question of 
Disestablishment was not very directly raised; but all 
Gladstonians are pledged to Disestablishment in Wales and 
Scotland, while the great majority accept the principle for 
England as well. But the Unionists prevail in England, and 
they, allowing for the not unimportant exception of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his party. go solidly for the Church. The 
defeat of Mr. Reed and Lord Cranborne are real losses to the 
Church Defence party. 

In Wales the Disestablishment 
There Mr. Lloyd George and_ his 
increased their popularity by their resistance to Mr. Gladstone 
on the Clergy Discipline Bill, and the less enthusiastic members, 
led by Mr. Stuart Rendel, are obliged to fall into line. ‘The 
leading Welsh organs of Dissent have favoured the inde- 
pendence of the Welsh party, as they dc not entirely trust 


Mr. Gladstone on this point. 


have triumphed. 


party 
enormously 


colleagues 


In Scotland the battle. which has been very keen, has 
turned almost entirely on the Church question, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has gone so far as to attribute the enormous diminution 
in his majority entirely to the influence of the Church, ‘This 
view is not accepted by shrewd and well-informed observers 
in Scotland, in Midlothian in 1886, else it 
would have appeared that Unionism was specially strong in 
that district. Nor is the Established Church so powerful in 
the district as she is in other places where she has been 
defeated, Besides, Mr. Gladstone was 
at no pains to conceal coldness in the matter. 
Enormous pressure was brought to bear on him—Prin- 
cipal Rainy, the leader of Seotch Dissent, having had a 
special interview with him at Dalmeny ; bnt the utmost he could 
be induced to that he would follow—not lead—the 
majority of the Scottish members. In several constituencies 
the Chureh reduced the Gladstonian vote, and the few 
Unionist snecesses are in part due to it. On the whole, how- 
ever, very little was accomplished, and it is no that the 
Liberal exceedingly desirous to see the 


y question take 


lhere was no vote 


overwhelmingly 
his 


say was 


secret 
Sevtch members are 


thor n out of the way. 

y Grindelwald is 
much 
is been very cleverly engines 
promoters well deserve whatever 
keeping their promises, 


The so-called Reunion” Conference at 
being watched with astonishment by 
amusement by others Ith 
the advertising way; its 
success they may secure, for they are 
giving a cheap holiday trip, skilfully arranged, and providing 
for the ev fantastical “ reunion,” 
which are at harmless as chess, 
probably less exhausting. 


some and 


qu et 
red it 


ning discussions on 


least as billiards or and 

Continuing his lectures at St. Asaph, Mr. Gore tonched 
again on the criticism of the Old ‘Testament. While continuing 
to maintain that required” in our con- 

sption of the Old that the New 
lest would stand, and that criticisin had only placed it 
in a firmer position than ever. As to Christianity and Evolution, 
he advised the reading of Le Comte’s * Evolation in 
Relation to Religious Thought.” 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer's acceptance of Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road (Dr. Newman Hall's), is, 
anew departare. Mr. Meyer is not in sympathy with “ 
nationalism”; he is what is called an * Open Brother 
a Plymouth Brother, who does not refuse to hold communion 
with Christians of all creeds, and the church of which he is 
the pastor will less than ever be attached to any sect or party. 
Another Baptist minister, Mr. Fuller Gooch, has made a 
similar departare at Norwood. ‘These 
unnaturally viewed with marked disfavour by denominational 


changes would be 


lestament, he maintained 


unent 


book, 


In some way 8, 
denomi- 
“—i.e., 


movements are not 


leaders. 
In the Sunday afternoon sermon at St. Paul's, on July 1 
Archdeacon Sinclair denounced gambling and betting as vices 
specially ruinous to young men of the class of clerks and 
accountants ; he remarked that this passion, once stirred, was 
harder to overcome than the craving for strong drink, and 
would carry men to a greater degree of criminal recklessness, 
He would not discriminate between this or that pursuit, the 
Turf or the Stock Exchange, or the indulgence of the gambling 
spirit by different classes in different .w “T have myself 
known,” he said, respectable women who daily 
prayed, with ferve 
per cent. by a Stock 


their agent would be directly plundering those not so cunning 


Lys, 
‘pious and 
ut earnestness, that they might make thirty 
not that 


Exchange speculation ; seeing 


as himself. 
rhe Clergy Mutual Assurance Society's business during the 


year, the number of 
21, giving an average 


larger than in any 
policies being 521, amount insured £333 
policy of £710. ‘The bonuses distributed by the society are 
large, the annual premiums charged below the average. 

Lord Portman has just placed with the Church Armya 
valuable piece of landin Marylebone, to assist them in erecting 
one of their small Labour Homes for tramps, criminals, and 
carried on so quietly as to 


ist year was former 
53,7 


These institutions are 
to the neighbourhood 


inebriates, 
ve no disturbance 


} 


rnment has recently decreed sup- 


The Russian Gove the 
pression of Roman Catholic religious instruction in the Polish 
clementary and 
Luzk and Zytomeritz, the last remaining Catholic episcopal 
These mensures, taken in 
compliance with the demands of the Holy Synod of the 
in Orthodox Church, have called forth a strong remons- 
, the Pope, sup France. Vv. 


aChoois 


contemplates ibolishing the bishoprie 


in the province of Ruthenia, 


ported uy 
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PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFL. 


BY CHARLES LOWE. 

VI—THE BUREAUCRACY (CIVIL SERVICE), 
Germany has two armies—one composed of soldiers, the other 
of Civil Service officials—and it is hard to say which is the more 
highly disciplined, dutiful, and efficient. As the German 
Army proper is the most perfect fighting machine of its kind 
in existence, so you shall likewise search the whole world over 
without finding theequal of the Prussian bureaucracy, or Zeam- 
tenthum, for virtues which areas valuableas they are poorly paid. 
It has ever been the boast of Prussian Sovereigns—from the 
Great Elector and the Great Frederick downwards—that they 
were the “first servants of the State,” and to follow a career 
of which their rulers thus have had so high a conception 
is the prime aspiration of every true Prussian. Before 
all things your juvenile German aims at embracing a 
‘State career,” at filling some niche in the official hierarchy, 
whether as a “Privy Councillor” or a policeman; nor is he 
deterred from gratifying this laudable ambition by the prospect 
of receiving his very slender pay partly in money and partly 
in decorations, with the promise of a proportionate pension when 
he can no longer “ fag.” It is remarkable how much more the 
ordinary German believes in his Government than in himself 
in State-help rather than in self-help—and he therefore pre- 
fers to identify himself with a public office rather than with a 
private enterprise. He is at once the child and the servant of 
the State; not so much an individual of independent methods 
as a portion of a huge and complicated yet easy-going machine, 
of a political organism which is perfect of its kind, 

Perfect of its kind, because perfect in all its component 
parts and in the men who work it. From the outside point 
of view, the typical German official is in many respects a very 
defective sort of person ; but the more objectionable he is to 
the public, the more agreeable he is to his employers. ‘To the 
latter he is exceedingly servile; but for the obsequiousness 
which he is bound to show to his superiors he recoups him- 
self, and richly too, by the insolence of his manner to those 
beneath him. “ In the subaltern portion of our State servants,” 
wrote Bismarck in one of his Frankfort despatches, “ there is 
rooted, with indestructible firmness, a tendency to be over- 
bearing and rude.” And again: “My own experience does 
not allow me to contradict the complaints of all travellers, 
who agree in calling the Berlin police the rudest in Europe, 
and in asserting that in their arrogant treatment of individ- 
uals, as well as in their neglect of the forms of civility in 
general, they excel even the French mouchard.” 

It is true that things have changed very much for the 
better all over Germany, as well as in Berlin, since Bismarck 
but, nevertheless, most German officials are still 
‘gey ill to live wi’,” as Carlyle was pronounced to be by his 
poor old mother. In the eyes, however, of their employers 
their vices of form are more than countervailed by their 
virtues of office, which render them at once the decus ct 
tutamen of their country. Laborious beyond most men, 
poorly paid for the amount and quality of their work, meek 
under misconstruction, patient of slow preferment, highly 
disciplined and discreet, cautious and incorruptible—the Ger- 
Civil Service officials, those enthusiastic drudges 
duty, will challenge comparison for 
other State in the 


wrote thus; 


man army of 
and devotees of public 
cheapness and efficiency with that of any 
world. 
VIL.—JOURNALISTS, 
Brahminical body, those high priests of 
knowledge, are the most respected class of men in all Germany 
after the Shatrivya or military caste ; and perhaps it would not 
be altogether untrue to say that the opposite pole of popular 
esteem is occupied by that category of the Emperor's subjects 
whom his Majesty, with perfect frankness, described as © I’ress 
nud their nuder- 
they 


The professorial or 


scamps,”” by which he meant “able editors 
lings. As for the academic look 
down with a sovereign contempt upon all extra-mural teachers 
and critics of the philoso; hies, whether houschold or heaven- 
yp hists and seed- 
Athens said of 

new spapers itt 


lecturers themselves, 


aspiring, as mere smatterers and seribblers, s 
pickers (or * spermologoi, as the wise men of 
St. Panl), though I could you several 
Germany that are written with a literary power for which you 
would vainly search the lecture-rooms of the Fatherland from 
But then the Press in Germany, unlike the 
and how can a thing 
80 intrinsically merit- 


name 


jonn to Breslau, 
Universities, is not a State 
which is not recognised by the State 
of popular enlightenment 


Institution, 
orious or so productive as eduea 
tional machinery which bears the stamp of the Government 
The thing is simply impossible. 

And then, again, if you look at the Press from the pro 
fessorial point of view, what Alsatia rather, 
perhaps, Bohemia—does it not of social outcasts— 
“ stickit ministers’ the of the 
French translator), abortive schoolmasters, plucked State- 
career candidates, men who take to criticising becanse they 
fellows who have failed in everything 
may have been founded by such 
social offscourings and desperate riffraff but history 
never repeats itself, says the Professor, nor can you 
create a sound and reputable Fourth Estate out of a mass 
of rasecality and very well for 
your Jew, with his cosmopolitan tastes, his money-making 
aims, and his back-stair methods, to take to journalism, and 
Heaven knows there are plenty of them in the trade; but is 
this a fit pursuit for an honest, self-respecting German, with 
his inborn love for the orderly and the ideal 4 The Ilerr Pro- 
fessor scarcely thinks it is, and many of his countrymen, 
including their imperial ruler, seem to agree with him. all the 
more readily, perhaps in view of the spectacle presented by 
the Lord of Friedrichsruh, who, having lived a states- 
man, promises to journalist. Daring the French 
War, the correspondent of a German newspaper at Versailles 
blew his brains out from mortification at the superior treat- 
ment accorded to his English colleagues by the Crown Prince ; 
but the social and professional status of German journalists 
however inferior it may yet be—has greatly improved since 
then ; and perhaps the strictures of the Herr Professor are not 
untinged withra little of that rod-Neid which we found to be 
his class. If you could roll the German 
Professor and the German Pressman into one, the prodnet, 
touched up and toned down, would not bear a very bad 
resemblance to the best and highest type of an Enylish 


e 

a BE ething -Or, 
pl esent 
ASSASRINCS 


*miniatros 


(not 


cannot create, and 
they undertook! Rome 


incompetence. It is all 


die a 


characteristic of 


journalist. 


The new Seamen's Institute and Rest in Westferry Road, 
Millwall Dock, was opened on Thursday, July 14, by her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Teck, who was accompanied by the 
Duke of Teck. Lord Brassey, President of the British and 
Foreign sil society, received her Royal Highne SS there, 
with the Earl of Meath and an assembly of ladies and gentle- 
men. This institrticn, to which Louisa Lady Ashburton is a 
chief contributor, is part of the scheme of good works to be 
nided by the Albert Victor Memorial Fund, inelnding also the 
Albert Victor Sailors’ Rest in West India Dock Road, 


lors’ 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Of late days, I have been favoured with a considerable amount 
of literature; concerning Dr. Keeley’s “ Double Chloride of 
Gold Cure for Drunkenness,” which, as I write, is beitiy 
exploited by Dr. Keeley himself in London, and which has 
formed the subject of a very decided attack by Dr. Norman 
Kerr and others at the Society for the Study of Inebriety. 
This “ cure” is no new thing on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
but even there its reception has been of a decidedly mixed 
character. What the British public want to know, and what 
it is most desirable for them to know, is the true scientific 
status of Dr. Keeley’s treatment. Inebriety, as we all know, 
isa terrible malady—for malady it is, dependent, as often as 
not, on conditions of body as well as on conditions of mind. 
‘The most hopeful view of drunkenness, I take it, is that 
which regards it as a disease, to be cured by appropriate 
treatment—medical, hygienic, and moral combined. Now, 
before anyone gives his support and countenance to Dr. 
Keeley’s “gold cure,” or to any other empirical method 
of treatment, modern medicine will naturally demand to 
know what that mode of treatment really is. As I understand 
matters, Dr. Keeley refuses to acquaint us with the composition 
of his “cure,” and so far, it comes under the designation of a 
remedy inebriates are to swallow with their eyes shut, in the 
faith and hope that it will better their “ parlous state.” But 
even the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Talmage will not suffice to 
credit the “gold cure” on this side of the Atlantic, nuless we 
know, first of all, what it is; and when Dr. Keeley tells us (I 
quote from his Brooklyn speech, reported in his own journal) 
that he defies analysis, it is time to warn the British public 
that, before they give support and credence to this treatment, 
they should hear what science has to say about it. 


Dr. Keeley added, in speaking of his remedies, “ There is no 
chemist in the world that can take my remedies, even a river 
of them, and analyse them, and give me a quantitative, quali- 
tative, or an analysis in fact. I defy chemistry in that 
particular.” This is “a large order,” as the vulgar tongue 
hath it. Let us see what Dr. Norman Kerr and his colleagues 
in London say about one of Dr. Keeley’s solutions. I learn 
that, on analysis, by the chemistry which Dr. Keeley defies, it 
was found, first of all, to contain nearly 28 per cent. of alcohol : 
and this is a drunkards’ remedy! It contained sugar and 
some vegetable matter besides. A speaker at the society's 
meeting gave a very matter-of-fact account of a visit he paid 
to the Keeley Institute at Dwight, with results which were, 
to say the least, very far short of confirming the somewhat 
high-flown accounts given of the treatment by its promoters. 
Again, I have a list of non-successes, taken from an American 
medical journal, worthy the attention of those who may be 
interested in this matter. Here is the indictment by Dr. 
C. H. Merz, in the Medical Age: “Colonel Mines (who 
published a glowing article on this ‘cure’ ), a few weeks 
after his ‘cure,’ died of alcoholism; James G, Fair died of 
heart disease, directly attributed to the treatment; Walter 
R. Earle died a raving maniac a week after his dismissal ; 
Henry Anstey died during treatment; Luther Benson went mad ; 
Charles Vaughan went insane ; ex-Congressman Hopkins went 
mad, and died soon after treatment.” ‘These are very 
serious statements from the American side, and I think 
it my duty to second the efforts of the medical press 
of this country in warning the public against accepting 
any statements about the “gold cure” for drunkenness, until 
they have had both sides of the case well threshed out in 
evidence. Dr. Keeley, as matters stand, has to combat very 
direct evidence against his treatment ; and one of the curions 
points about the whole story is the fact that, while it is called 
the “gold” cure, I fail, at present, to find any evidence that 
the precious metal figures in it at all. There is no evidence 
to be found in medicine that gold is a cure for inebriety. 
If Dr. Kerr and the English profession at large are to he 
trusted, people should think twice (or thrice) before crediting 
Dr. Keeley’s treatment with any curative powers at all, 

May we one day hope to see in London the “ Urania 
Scientific Theatre,” at present attracting much attention in 
New York? By aid of most elaborate apparatus, the various 
epochs in the past history of our earth, astronomical and 
geological, are beautifully set forth with a wealth of dioramic 
effects. The spectator sees before him the evolution of the 
world “ from chaos to man”; while “a trip to the moon” has 
been similarly dealt with. There is nothing comparable to 
this popular scientific exposition elsewhere. Originally it 
hailed from Berlin, and I understand Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has interested himself greatly in the success of this attempt 
to popularise science. Will not Sir Augustus Harris, or 
Mr. John Hollingshead, or other of our entrepreneurs 
give England the benefit of such an exhibition? It 
has only to be started here, I am convinced, to become 
the talk of the town. If any enterprising speculator wishes 
to exploit the Urania Scientific Theatre, he should address 
Mr. Morris Reno, at the Carnegie Music-Hall, New York. 
Aided by the magnificent views, necessitating a full com- 
plement of costly apparatus, a lecture on how the earth has 
come to be, with its stages and epochs leading from the early 
ages of Silurian and Devonian times, onwards to the Ice Age 
and prehistoric man, could not fail to be intensely popular, 
If panoramas have been successful when well managed, a big 
future in this country should await the attempt to show forth 
the history of our earth by the vivid and realistic aid which 
the art of the scene-painter and stage manager affords. 


No sooner has Sir James Crichton Browne settled the 
question of male versus female brains than he tackles the 
question of tooth-culture. In this last department of physio- 
logy he will probably meet with a greater concurrence of 
opinion than when he sought to show that, on most points, 
women’s brain-powers were inferior, in a way at least, to those 
of man, There is no doubt that, asa nation, our teeth are 
bad, very bad, and that they are getting worse is also a kind 
of accepted truism. White bread, as the “ staff of life,” is 
credited with lacking the mineral constituents which go to 
build up teeth and bones alike—though of course, teeth are 
not bones, but first cousins to the hair and nails, being formed 
by what is really a skin structure—namely, the gum, Sir J. 
Crichton Browne says that the absence of fluorine in our 
food is one cause of tooth-weakness ; and we should obtain 
this element, he adds, from the outer parts, or “ bran,” of the 
wheat. I fancy one will require further evidence iefore accept- 
ing this explanation as an important cause of tooth-failure. 
White bread is just as nutritious, I believe, as brown 
bread ; indeed, many persons cannot partake of brown bread 
at all. Chemical analysis, as shown in Mr. Goodfellow’s 
recently published book on * Bread,” does not relegate white 
bread to the lowest place as a nutrient. Why not recommend 
porridge as the saviour of our teeth? This is an old story, of 
course, but it is a true one, that oatmeal is a highly nutritious 
and bone and tooth forming diet. Given oatmeal, especially 
in early life, and I should say we may let the fluorine of our 
teeth take care of itself. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications fur this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

BLAIRn CocHRANE (Clewer).—We are sorry to have to repeat that No, 2512 cannot be 
selved by 1. Kt to B 6th. By an oversight, we quoted the wrong defence last 
week—K to K 4th, not K 3rd, is the move that baffles your proposeu solution, 

W Guy. Juy. (Johnstone, N.B.)—Your solution of No, 2515 is incorrect, What if 
Black play P to Q 4th? 

Rt Key (of Kelly).—Thanks for problem, which looks attractive, and we hope 
will prove sound on examination. 

LF TuurGoup (Westminster),—Yes, we should like a further contribution. 

J A CHARLES (Hornsey ).— Before proceeding to criticism, you should know what 
you are talking about. If a problem is to be solved in two moves, itis quite 
sound, though there are fifty sulutions in four moves, 

R WALTERS (Leicester).—We cannot usually demonstrate a win in such cases; we 
only indicate what are obvious errors or safer lines of play. 

W Kyient (Balham).—Your problem admits of at least two solutions besides your 
own—one by 1, Kt toQ R 3rd (ch), and the other Q to K R 7th (ch). We are 
afraid these are incurable faults; but we shall be pleased to examine other 
contributions, 

Rev J Mippcemist.—Your last problem embodies a pretty idea, but besides your 
own solution it can be solved by 1. Q to R Sth, 1. Reto Ke 4th, 1, R to Q 4th, lL. Bto 
Kt 5th, 1. B to Q 2nd, and finally 1. P to R 3rd. 

MILES TAYLOR.—White can certainly castle in the position named. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2513 received from Ri Syer (California) 
and WH Thompson (Tenerife); of N La Mothe (New York), 
W H Thompson, Robert Syer, and Jane : of No. 215 from JI W 
Shaw (Montreal), James Clark, An Old Lady (P. terson, U.S.A), Bb W La Mothe. 
and W H Thompson; of No Emile Frau (Lyons), , 
(Galway), and T G (Ware); of No. 

(Boulogne-sur-Mer), A W Hamilton Gel 
TG (Ware), James Clark, J M Gretton (Boulogne), Emile Frau, and Captain J A 
Challice (Great Yarmouth). 


No. 2516—By R. KELLY. 
BLACK, 

P to Q 3rd 

K takes P 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
WHITE. 
1. R to Q sq 
2. Kt (B 3rd) to Q 2nd 
3. Kt to B 4th, dis ch, and mate 
If Blick play 1. K to Q 3rd; 2. P tog oth, K to K 2nd; 3. Pte Qé6th. Mate. 


PROBLEM No, 
By FRANZ KELLNER 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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CHESS IN THE CITY. 
Game played at the City Club between Mr. HERBERT 
Mr. OWEN JONES in a match now in progress. 
(Queen's Gambit declined.) 
BLACK WHITE 
(Mr. Jacobs.) (Mr. Jones.) 
P to Q 4th 16. Kt (K 2nd) to 
P to K 3rd Q 4th 
KttoK B3rd | 17, Kt takes Kt 
P to Q B 4th | 8. Kt to Kt 5th 
Kt to Q B 3rd | A very clever move,against which it is 
B to K 2nd } difficult to find a «.ti<factory defence. 
P takes P 18. B takes K P (ch) 
B takes P Ingenious, and apparently turning to 
Castles hisown advantage Wiite's last stroke. 
P to K R 3rd In reality, however, it loses the game, 
the open way for the K R being pre- 
sently of fatal consequence. 
19. K takes B B takes Kt 
20. K i to R aq B to B 3rd 
| 21.Q to Q 4th Q to Kt 4th 
—s | 22. K to Kt sq Kt to B 3rd 
B to K 3rd | 23. R to R 3rd R to B 2nd 
e 


JACOBS and 


BLACK 


WHITE 
(Mr. Jacobs.) 


(Mr. Jones.) 
1. P to Q 4th 
2.P oQ Bath 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
4. P to K 3rd 
5. Kt to K B 3rd 
6. B to K 2nd 
7. P takes Q P 
8. P takes P 
9, Castles 
10. P to Q Kt 8rd 
In an opening of this kind, where 
development of force is the object 
D y aimed, this is waste of time. 
Bto Kt 5th or Pto Q Kt 3rd might be 
played with advantage. 


11. B to Kt 2nd 
12 QRtoBsq 
13. B to Q 3rd 
l4. B to Kt sq 
A flue reply to Black's last m 


P to K B 4th 
B to Q 3rd 


Kt takes Kt 
B to Q 2nd 


B to K 2nd 24. KR to Kt 3rd Kt to Kt 5th 
Kt to K sq 25. B takes P Q takes B 
Black has tried hard to maintain his 
compromised position, hut White now 
} quickly obtains a creditable victory. 
| 26. R takes Kt Q takes P (ch) 


14, 
15. Kt to K 2nd | 27. K to Rsq, and wins 


CHESS IN BRIGHTON, 
Consultation game between Messrs. MORIAU and CURNOCK. 
against Messrs. Kur StTeveNs and Percy HEALEY. 
(Ham pe-Allgaier Gambit.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE 
(Messrs. M.andC.) — (The Allies.) (Messrs M. and C.) 
. Pw K 4th P to K 4th 13. P takes P 
2.K 3r KttoQB 3rd | 14. B takes Kt 
P takes P 15. B to K 5th 
P to K Kt 4th 16. Q to Q 3rd 
P to Kt 5th Another well-timed move. The blind- 
P to K R 3rd fold allies play with an accuracy worthy 
. Kt takes P K takes Kt of a Blackburne. 
. P to Q 4th B to Kt 5th 16. P toQ Bath 
This is an old and abandoned line of | 17. P to R 5th 3 to Kt 2nd 
play, which modern analysis generally 18. Q to Kt 6th (ch) K bend R sq 
ards as fatal. P to Q3rdor P to Q ath | 19. Q takes P(ch) K to Kt sq 
is safe, and, properly followed, ultimately | 20,Q to Kt6th(ch) K to R sq 
gives advantage to the defence. | 21. B takes Kt(ch) R takes B 
9% BtakesK BP P toQ 4th |} 22.Q takes R(ch) K to Kt sq 
10. B to Q Kt 5th 23. Q to Kt 6th K to R sq 
An excellent move, which appears a|*" K to B 2nd Pto Kt 6th 
poveley, and fe certainly equal to B to Worse than useless; but their game is 
K 2nd, the usual play at this point. utterly hopeless, 
10. B takes Kt (ch) | 25. R to B 3rd 
ll. P takes B Kt to K B 3rd 26. Q to B 6th (ch) 
Kt to K 2nd seems somewhit a better | 27. R takes P R to K Kt sq 
move. 8.Qto B7thi(ch) K to R 3rd 
2. Castles 29. Q takes R, and wins. 


blind fold, 


BLACK 

(The Allies.) 
Q takes P 
P takes B 
RK to B sq 

. Kt to K B 3rd 
5. Pto K R 4th 
3. Kt to Kt 5th 


Q to K 5th 
K to R 2nd 


K to Kt 2nd 








The number of public-house licenses issued in Chicago so 
far this year is about 6400, which is 700 more than for the 
corresponding period of last year, and will give $350,000 
additional revenue to the city. ‘The amount to be received 
from drinking saloons this year promises to excecd $3,200,000. 
This will give the world some faint idea of the importance of 
the retail traffic in liquors, when saloons alone pay one-tenth 
of the whole city expenses. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


It is time to put our house in order when cholera comes so 
close to us as Paris. It is not, it appears, of the rapid and 
deadly Asiatic type; but just as a wound “will serve,” even 
though it be “not so deep asa well or so wide as a church 
door,” so this form of cholera is fatal and infectious enough, 
even if not of the most fierce variety. It is idle to talk of a 
“Press scare” in connection with such a subject as this; 
nobody ever took cholera merely through being frightened 
about it. Cholera, like influenza, is a capricious contagion. 
Some people escape the closest danger. In the 1834 epidemic 
there was at Leeds a poor sort of man, engaged as a _hospital- 
bearer, who of his own choice used to sit inside the ambu- 
lance, nursing the tortured sufferer in his arms, and this hero 
escaped contagion throughout. Nevertheless, it is a contagion. 

‘The only precaution that we can take against it individually 
is to keep our honses as sweet and pure as possible. ‘There is 
nothing more difficult to impress on the mind of the average 
servant than the necessity for not hoarding or hiding rubbish 
of a decaying nature. Potato peelings, cabbage leaves, 
and so on, can be readily burned, especially in a close 
stove, if properly managed; they should be put down 
under the grate, or, if the stove be an open-chimneyed one, 
thrown on the back of it, until the moisture is evaporated. 
When thus dried, the vegetable rubbish will burn rapidly 
without choking the fire and without producing any offensive 
smell, the two evils usually resulting when the parings are 
just flung on the fire alldamp. But though we can thus dis- 
pose of our own household's débris from the cookery if our 
cooks are careful, the fact remains that many cooks are 
nothing of the kind; and certainly clearing away house 
refuse should not depend on individual servants, but should 
be done by official organisation for the public advantage. 
The furnaces and crematories which public bodies may 
provide can destroy readily and without giving forth offensive 
odours any sort of consumable rubbish; and since it is 
necessary for the good of the whole community that this task 
should be carried out thoroughly, the vestries and other 
sanitary authorities should not be allowed to shirk their duty in 
the matter. Perhaps some householders do not, when they have 
cause for complaint about the non-removal of their dust, take 
care to address their remonstrances to the right quarter. It 
happened that when my spring cleaning was going on the dust- 
man utterly refused to take away the waste paper and the other 
odds and ends that were turned out. But I appealed at once to 
the vestry clerk, inquiring whether I was to make a bonfire in 
the square on my own account,and the next morning a cart 
came and trotted off with the rubbish without further fuss, 

Lord Beaconsfield told Lord Ronald Gower that no man 
who was in a position to confer on a woman so pretty a title as 
“ My Lady ” had any business to remain single. How much 
more ought this obligation to be felt by aduke! “Iler Grace!” 
The Duke of Devonshire, however, shows no outward and 
visible sign of converting any lady into his duchess,and hence 
his nephew, the heir presumptive to that peerage, has all the 
interest of a great position about his wedding. That heir 
is Mr. Victor Cavendish, the son of the Duke's brother, Lord 
E. Cavendish. It is a source of surprise to foreigners, among 
whom titles are more lavishly bestowed than with us, that a 
duke’s grandson sinks into a “ Mr.,” and that even an earl’s 
son is addressed ina similar way, though an earl’s daughter 
is a“ Lady.” The fact remains that the young gentleman 
who will, as at present appears, be Duke of Devonshire one of 
these days has now no title; but his bride, Lady Evelyn 
Fitzmaurice, as the daughter of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
has already her courtesy title. The wedding is to take place 
in London at the end of July, and will bring back to town 
many fashionable people, or rather, perhaps, will detain till it 
is over many who would otherwise have gone. 

Indeed, the opera by no means looks as if the season were 
so completely over as some of us thought it would be. Sir 
Augustus Harris—that monarch of managers, who has achieved 
the impossible by making two opera-houses succeed, and during 
an election, too !—has had no cause to complain of the absence 
of fashionable folks. ‘Ihe royal family are beginning to be 
seen again at places of entertainment. One night Princess 
Louise was there, in a dress of Instrous white satin; and the 
Duchess of Connaught, likewise in white, with an imposing 
tiara, ‘The Marchioness of Londonderry also looked fair and 
young in white, with a glistening but small comb-like tiara of 
lovely diamonds; she was surrounded, in Lord Lonsdale’s box, 
by her youthful family—two Eton boys and a pretty girl. 
Lady Alington wore light-blue satin, the low bodice draped 
with chiffon, and lovely turquoise and diamond ornaments. 
In a neighbouring box a lady wore, by way of a tiara, a very 
large and long but slender crescent of diamonds, which stood 
far up above her head, looking like nothing else Lut sparkling 
horns!- A noticeable necklace of diamonds was made in 
squares, each about four inches deep, and encircled the throat 
like a fetter. ‘There is certainly something barbaric about 
such jewellery. 

One difficulty of dressing for such occasions is that itis hard 
to get a far-away view of oneself, such as is to be presented to 
others. ‘This is true morally also, by-the-way ; but I am talk- 
ing of costume. Even actresses often fail to dress effectively, 
because they do not realise that distance makes a very gicat 
difference in effect. Mrs. Langiry, in “The Fringe of 
Society ” at the Criterion, wears, in one act, a most un- 
becoming hat; it is black velvet, and moulds itself closely 
all over her head, from the neck to the brow, almcst 
hiding the hair; then it has a black plume set upright upon 
it, like a funeral horse’s feather. However, her other costumes 
make up for this, being surpassingly elegant and fashionable. 
The walking dress is of soft grey cloth, with a flounce of lace 
round the foot, caught at intervals with love-knots of grey 
ribbon. ‘The bodice has a yoke of lace, underneath which 
come a series of rounds of grey ribbon, like the hoops en 
a barrel; passing below the arms, the ribbon takes on a 
sloping inclination, so that it forms a series of inverted 
V's at the back, each ending under a good - sized bow of 
itself. Of course, this dress hooks up the back, beneath those 
bows. In another act she has a splendid tea-gown of green 
and gold brocade—not the ordinary patterned material, but 
solid-looking square chunks of bullion, interposed with others 
of paie-green satin. Round the foot and on the bosom this 
sumptuous material is further heavily embroidered with gold 
in an elaborate design. The back and part of the sleeves are 
floating scarves of pink crépe de chine. 

I am glad to be able to say that a leading dressmaker 
informs me that the train to walking skirts is doomed. It 
has not really “canght on,” and will vanish altogether, at 
least from tailor-made dresses, before the autumn. Already no 
new dress for outdoor wear is being made to lie more than 
three or four inches on the ground, and some very smart ones, 
for the country and for yachting, are even now walking 
length only. This is good news for those of us who had 
resolved not to give in to that fashion—including myself and 
several of my readers, who wrote sympathetically to me on 
the subject when I protested about it months ago. 
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HUMOURS OF THE ELECTIONS: A CANVASSING COSTERMONGER. HUMOURS OF THE ELECTIONS: A MODERN DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
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“United Kingdom Tea Company’s Teas are enjoyed by Millions.” 


U.K. TEA C° 


OrFices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


THE REVOLUTIONISERS OF THE TEA TRADE! 
All INTERMEDIATE PROFITS of the “MIDDLEMAN” avoided. P. te 
TEA FIRST HAND, DIRECT FRom IMPORTER TO CONSUMER, Be cE}, 


EFFECTING A LARGE SAVING IN COST. FSD 
TEA MERCHANTS T0 DELIVERED to ANY ADDRESS, in any City, Town, Village, Hamlet, or Place in the United Kingdom, CARRIAGE PAID. TEA nie T0 


| R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. | 1/= » L/S, 1/Ss, 1/93, && > |= a Ib. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


It is a Surprising Fact that more attention is not given by many Consumers to —— FF Some Idea may be formed of the appreciation the Public have of the U. K. Tea 
the quality of the Tea they use. In the case of Wines, nothing is considered too - — Co.’s Teas, and of the magnitude of the Company’s Business, from the fact that 
good or too expensive. There is, however, really no occasion whatever for anyone ; 
to pay high prices for what is, after all, frequently only common, inferior Tea. 
SPLENDID TEA can be had for VERY LITTLE MONEY if only procured from the 









































not only have the Post-Office Authorities to deliver the Company’s letters and 
correspondence each day by special Mail Cart, but they have also specially 


to send large Vans several times daily to the U. K. Tea Co.’s Stores to 
RIGHT SOURCE. The United Kingdom Tea Company, 2 inci ane = » ae eT . 
y g 1 Company, 21, Mincing Lane, London, collect the packages of Tea for transmission to Customers residing in all 


8 } AGE P. Teas of 2c icest g yths irect fr e orters { I . rs y sae . 
supply, CARRIAGE PAID, Teas of the choicest growths Direct from the Importers at parts of the Kingdom and throughout the World. In addition to this, 

1/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/- a lb. : , the number of the Company’s larger parcels continually being sent Direct 
SAVING all the INTERMEDIATE PROFITS of the ‘‘ MIDDLEMAN.” Eki , through the various Railways, &c., is immense. 











Any quantity can be had, from y :, TEA FROM 
Alb. upwards; but 7, 10, 14, oF PTE, can -- £"S Ceylon. India. China. 
20 1b. are packed in hinged-lid may ~~ h ' te gS é = , ; 
Canisters without extra charge. — Le a ee KINGDOM tA Dikoya Cachar Shanghai 
N . } ‘ ° : - fi) f : ” t, . ; i | PS . . Wns M ] Dimbula Chittagong Canton 
I othing can be nicer for preserving yor ( 3m)» mf i Haputale Darjeeling wine Chow 
the exquisite Flavour and Aroma of a! ; o DP) le SY | Ro | oh serseeee iain py nees 
the Tea than these handsome, useful M Cae ‘Via Syoe 7 f ees FF |) Kelani Valley Sylhet Hong Kong 
Canisters. fy: STA \; \\ Wy j : "y a | &c., &e. «e., &c. &e., &e. 
They are a treasure in every Household ! oe Rel at Po a ae . : , Thousands of Chests kept in 
Also in Half-Chests of 65 lb. and | noe WH 7, stock of nearly every kind of Tea 
Chests of 100 lb. 4) 7 , é; : grown, from the choicest Gar- 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, 10-lb. Canister. "Tar > >. -lb. i " dens and Plantations, _com- 
and an interesting Book on Tea, nt : j , prising numberless varieties of 
forwarded Post Free. N\ph " Flavour and Aroma. 
BUT, BETTER STILL, ||) These many different growths are 
Send a TRIAL ORDER, and you [\j ea!) |) Biended at the : 3 Tea Co. 8 own 
‘ 4 1 Hh Wi) ‘ ea arehouses by Machinery under 
will te ASTORISEED ‘7 one ) NW ag iy the direct personal supervision of the 
AMAZING VALUE! ~1 ie ae }) | \ Company’s Experts and Specialists, 
The U. K. Tea Co.’s prices are very DAN WN lea men of life-long experience in the 'l'ea 
considerably lower than those quoted by fl i SL int \ Trade. Every Chest of Tea is per- 
any Civil Service or Co-operative Store. ' ; H ! th) ~~ sonally examined before being used. 























‘We have analysed these Teas at Gy oy — a Boaros OF MANAGEMENT OF 


‘some length. The qualities are com- 

‘* bined by judicious and careful blend- pein . i All if * : HOSPITALS AND 

“ing. They are GENUINE and &% ‘ aT MAND We) Pes > inte Py, | 2 PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 

“CAREFULLY PREPARED.” | mY 7 til i HK oY & Ile} COMMITTEES OF CLUBS, 
“HEALTH” says :— lz oun, 7. ii ya ~—s«~PRESIDENTS AND STEWARDS OF 
“INVALIDS, as well as THOSE — |be@ me HH =* a , 5 Me 1 MESSES AND CANTEENS, 

‘(in HEALTH, may ENJOY DRINK- — *,., fa LAN = Ee" ‘ i PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS AND 

‘* ING these PURE Teas WITHOUT : \4 = ; m T24 2 vu \ We, f iy 4 cot F EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR 

“the LEAST FEAR of the INJU- 14-lb, Canister. : ‘ “f Wag Ml = Bi ses ey 7 WILL FIND IT SPECIALLY TO 

“RIOUS EFFECTS which so fre- = — St = Sry anne - 

‘quently result from using the All Packages, whether Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Half-Chest of 65 lb. pemghangy reer chesney 

WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 


“inferior TEAS SOLD by many Packets, invariably bear, as a Guarantee of Quality, 
* RETAILERS.” the Company's Registered Trade Mark, as above. TEA Company, LONDON, 











REMITTANCES. ie FOREICN DEPARTMENT. 


Postal Orders issued at any Post Office at 1d. for various sums up to 106, — se 4 UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, forward Tea to any 
and 1d. for 15,- to 20/-. : = : SAR ‘ part of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, 
Beyond this trifling charge NO FURTHER OUTLAY is incurred. j 1D. i Italy, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, at Quotations which inciude all 
The Teas are delivered at CUSTOMERS’ OWN DOORS anywhere in the , ‘ Lh ; charges for Bonding, Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, and 
United Kingdom, Carriage Puid. 4 nee) L Carriage, so that Customers accompanying their orders with Remit- 
SUCH a BOON to Tea Drinkers is unprecedented in the annals of the Tea Trade !! ! . tance (Money Orders preferred) have nothing more whatcver to pay 
| > : beyond these special rates. Payments for Tea thus sent Abroad can, 
a bY if desired, be made to the Carriers on delivery, but in “hese cases 
COFFEE DEPARTMENT. i 4 HF | there will be a slight extra charge made by the Carriers for the 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, supply the Finest | Collection ofthe Money. Consumers of Tea Abroad will find these modes 
Growths of Coffee from Direct Import, at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, and 1/10 alb.; also of obtaining Tea of Delicious Quality direct from the United Kingdom 
Delicious French Coffee, prepared under the most approved Continental Tea Company, 21, Mincing Lane, London, to be a Great Boon! 
System, at 1/-, 1/4,and1/6alb. These Coffees are Roasted by Machinery No Teas like them to be got anywhere out of England. 
at the U. K. Tea Co.’s own Coffee Warehouses, and are sent out full of : Pit => : Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, 
Aroma, Fresh and Fragrant, a Real Luxury! Chest of 100 lb. sent Post Free, on application. 
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No Charge for Canisters or Chests. 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 
The U. K. Tea 2 8s Teas enjoy Unbounded Popular ity. 
hey Stand Pre-eminent 
Their Seantaan Reputation is WORLD-WIDE. 
Ladies everywhere are perfectly charmed with their exquisite flavour. 


Everyone who knows the LUXURY ofa DELICIOUS C U P of TEA orders from the 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO, LIM? 


Tea Merchants to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Tea Merchants to the House of Commons. 


Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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OBITUARY. 
BARON WINMARLEIGH. 

The Right Hon. John Wilson-Patten, Baron Winmarleigh of 
Winmarleigh, in the 
county of Lancaster, 
P.C., D.L., died on 
July 11. He was 
born April 26, 1802, 
the eldest son of 
Mr. Thomas Wilson- 
Patten, M.P. (who 
assumed the addi- 
tional surname of 
Wilson, at the 
request of the 
Bishop of Sodor and 
Man and by the 
testamentary in- 

junction of his lordship’s son, the Rev. Thomas Wilson, from 

whom the Patten family derived the Cheshire and a portion of 
their Lancashire estates), by Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 

Mr. Nathan Hyde, of Ardwick, and was educated at Eton and 

at Magdalen College, Oxford. He sat as M.P. in the Con- 

servative interest for Lancashire from 1830 to 1831, when he 
was defeated, and for Lancashire North from 1832 to 1874. From 

1866 to 1868 he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 

Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1868. In 1874 he was created a 

peer of the United Kingdom. His lordship married, in 1828, 

Anna Maria (who died in 1846), daughter and coheiress of the 

late Peter Patten Bold, of Bold, Lancashire. With his death 

the title becomes extinct, his only grandson and heir, Mr. John 

Wilson-Patten, having died in 1889. 

SIR CHARLES COX, 

Sir Charles Cox, K.C.M.G., died at Bournemouth on July 12. 

He was born May 13, 1810, the son of Mr. Richard Cox, of 

Hillingdon House, Uxbridge, by Charlotte, his wife, daughter 

of Mr. Thomas Fitzhugh of Plas Power, county Denbigh, and 

having been educated at Eton, entered the Colonial Office in 

1829. He was private secretary to three successive Under- 

Secretaries of State for the Colonies (Mr. G. B. Hope, Lord 


Lyttleton, and Sir B. Hawes), Her Majesty's Commissioner for 
the New Zealand Company's affairs from 1848 to 1850, and 
retired from the service in 1879. He was Secretary and 
Registrar of the Order of St. Michael and St. George from 
1872 to 1877, when he was appointed Chancellor of the Order. 
SIR WILLIAM SALT, BART, 

Sir William Henry Salt, second baronet, of Saltaire, Yorkshire, 
died on July 7 at his seat, Maplewell, near Lough- 
borough. He was born Dec. 5, 1831, the eldest 
son of Sir Titus Salt, sometime Mayor of Brad- 
ford, and subsequently the representative in 
Parliament for that town, who was created a 
baronet in October 1869, by his wife, Caroline, 
daughter of the late Mr. George Whitlam, of 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. The baronet 
i whose death we record was Deputy Lieutenant 

and a magistrate for Leicester, and served the 
it) office of High Sheriff for that county in 1879. 

He married, Dec. 7, 1854, Emma Dove Octaviana, 

only child of Mr. John Dove Harris, of Ratcliffe 
Hall, Leicestershire, and leaves, with a daughter, Constance 
Dove, wife of the Rev. Arthur FitzGerald Evans, Vicar of 
Great Maplestead, an only son, now Sir Shirley Harris Salt, 
third baronet, barrister-at-law, Inner Temple, born in 1857, 
and married, in 1880, to Charlotte Jane, only daughter of the 
Very Rev. John Cotter MacDonnell, D.D., Rector of Misterton, 
and formerly Dean of Cashel, by whom he has three sons and 
two daughters. The first baronet discovered the use of alpaca 
wool, and introduced the manufacture thereof in 1836. 
LADY MARY VYNER. 

Lady Mary Gertrude Vyner, of Newby Hall, near Ripon, whose 
death occurred on July 11, was born Feb. 5, 1809, the younger 
daughter of Thomas Philip, first Earl de Grey, K.G., by Lady 
Henrietta, his wife, daughter of William Willoughby, first 
Earl of Enniskillen. Her ladyship married, in 1832. the late 
Henry Vyner, of Newby Hall, in the county of York, and by 
him had issue—Robert Charles de Grey Vyner (now of Gautby, 
in the county of Lincoln), Henrietta (present Marchioness of 
Ripon), and Thedosia, Marchioness of Northampton, who died 
in 1864. 
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SIR JOHN DAVID HOPE, BART. 
Sir John David Hope, Bart., of Craighall, in the county of 
Fife, died at his seat, Pinkie 
House, Musselburgh, Mid- 
lothian, on July 13. He 
was born April 27, 1809, the 
second son of Sir John Hope, 
Bart., M.P., by Anne, his 
wife, fourth daughter of 
Sir John Wedderburn, sixth 
baronet, of Blackness and 
Balindean, and _ succeeded 
his brother Archibald as 
thirteenth baronet Jan. 24, 1883. Sir John was J.P. for 
Fife and Midlothian and Brigadier-General of the Royal 
Company of Archers. ‘lhe baronetcy now devolves on his 
younger brother, General William Hope, C.B. Sir William was 
born Jan. 12, 1819, and married, in 1862, Alicia Henrietta, 
daughter of Sir John Wedderburn, eighth baronet. 








The arrangements of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Company for the Goodwood, Brighton, and 
Lewes races, including the running of special trains for the 
convenience of their patrons during the Sussex fortnight, com- 
mencing July 26, are now announced as completed. The 
Brighton Company also give notice that their West-End 
offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will remain open until 10 p.m, 
on July 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 for the sale of tickets 
to Bognor, Drayton, Chichester, Midhurst, Singleton, 
Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, Brighton, Worthing, East- 
bourne, Hastings, &c., at the same fares as charged at the 
stations. 

The Prince of Wales presided over the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Royal College of Music on Thursday, July 14, when 
a satisfactory report from the council was presented, showing 
the number of students to be 317 at the end of Easter term; 
thirty-nine had obtained certificates as associates, and scholar- 
ships had been won. The new college buildings will be com- 
pleted by the spring of next year. 
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HIGHEST AWARDS 


an! 


EVERYWHERE! 


London. Paris, Philadelphia, Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Santiago, &c. 
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SOAP MAKERS 
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it has, 

















“THE SHAVER'S DELIGHT" 


2 monTHS | UJ XU RY ror 12 PENCE 


(ashilling shaving stick lasts ayear,) 


PEARS Soap 


Established 100 years, and from the world's first great 
Exhibition in 1851 down to its last in Paris, 1889, 
in every instance, obtained the Highest Medals and 
Diplomas at the a of the Judges ; a series of achievement: 


Be sh Sf J PEARS hold no fewer 


— As at each Exhibition the A 
' average, of more than five of 


Chief Experts of the World 


(Analysts or Soap Makers), 


These Awards represent the concensus of opinion of over 


100 OF THE WORLD'S FOREMOST AUTHORITIES. 








UneesjriCurlers 


BR a td MBPAL.. 


croc KLE’S 


qoe KLE'S 


LIMITED 
MeTno 


Cock LE'S 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


ANTIBILIOUS 


\ RS. ANNA RUPPERT, 
4 lady this week, in 
RUPPERT'S name is now used more 
chats than any one subject 
heard of, seen, 
PILLS TONIC, scarce ly as 
* used SKIN TONIC hy recommendatic 

—_ — s harmless, and very unlike any 

the skin, removes eve 
_ Price of SKIN TONIC. 
LIVER time. 2 wat pard in Great rita n. 
— NEW BOOK, valuable, FREE. 
ON BRAUTY. 64. 
confidentially, and cheerfully given. 


FOR 


FOR BILF. 


PILLS. 


rok INDIGESTION, | “besters 7 





MPO NAHGT RS WTO real thorn pail 7 














Ook LE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 





FOR HEARTBURN, 


a letter 


A POPULAR NAME. 


so says a titled 
of testimony 
frequently in parlour 
we spenk about, 
wv used Mrs, RUPPERT'S Celebrated SKIN 
ciety lady in Le see m who has not herself 


other remedy ever sold 
SKIN TONIC is a cleanser. c leara, invigorates, 
ything inthe way « 
Ifa, 6d, per bottle rottle , 
ANNA RUPPERT'S 
Sent for 2d. postage. 
All communications and consultatic 
Address— 


ANNA RUPPERT, 

- 89, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

Also at 124 Western Road, Brighton; &, King Street, Man- 

Cherry Street, Birmingham ; 3A, Shand wick Place, 

Edinburgh ; and 17, Rue de Ia Paix 
NEW BRANCH AT BIRMINGHAM 

In response to repeated requests, Mrs. RUPPERT has just 

opened a new estab ? shment at Birmingham— 


7, Cherry Street. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


A _—— d 


HIGHE st ‘HONOU ns 


Mrs. 
AT ALLE XHIBITIONS, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


In }Ib. and }-/b. Packets, 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


London, 
New Yor’ 
Sold Every where. 


Every lady has 


Why? Because it 


and refreshens 





LECTURE 
n free 





Paria. 
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Sterling 
Silver Plate. 















Goods sent on 
Approval to the 
Country. 


Illustrated 
Price - Lists 
Post Free. 
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Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, 
with massive Sterling Silver Mounts, Richly Chased 3-handle Sterling Silver Tankard, 
£11 lls. on Ebontsed Block, Gilt inside, 3 pints, 
Sterling Silver, £14 10s. 
Registered Design. 
Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs. Complete, £45. 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. 2-pint Kettle and Stand, to match, £25. ‘ 
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Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, 
Ebony Handle and Knob to Teapot, which holds Five Cups, : Sterling Silver Inkstand, rich Gadroon Mounts. Sterling Silver Salvers, rich Leopard Pattern Border, 
7 8 inches, £10 10s. 10 inches, £15 10s. 12 inches, £19 10s. Pierced and Engraved, very handsome. 


14 inches. £27 Os. 
eS -- 83 10s, 
mM «s -- 47 5s 


Sinches .. £9 15s. 


THE POULTRY, E.C. (2zzssi*s*..), & 158 TO 162, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, “srsswr:2oigste* 12 bs 


IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S, 




























USEFUL TO FIREMEN. LUMBAGO. - ——— >= a 
Mr. J. H. HearnMan, Endell Street], From a Justice of the Peace. ELLIMAN’S Al Stila ug DS : ° 
and Wines Sirent. Lendes. WO. About a fortnight ago a friend UNIVERSAL 7) a | '% J a al Dy - - 
- - , 7“ Tadvised me to try your Embrocation, EMBROCAT! bh F $ , % *% Lied ‘ou 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi-jand its effect has been magical.” For ON “Oh. Fr CGTLY. 
— =! 6 






neer, writes 





2 oP Ay YP Bry ~ 
“ Aug. 27, 1890, FOOTBALL. SPRAINS f, Z 
“For many years past I have used Forfar Athletic Football Club. CUTS BRUISES, 


. . . “Given entire satisfaction to all 
. a t " . eo - 
your Embrocation to cure rheum who have used it.” STIFFNESS ETC. 


with very satisfactory results. STRENOTEENS Ge USCS. 

“ ‘ ¥ vised flremen| "rom “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
ymin 97g wre deqonres r Lady in the World.” 

and others to try it, and know many] «7¢ not only relieves pain, but it 

instances of relief through its/strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 


St 1) ) 
| 






tes LY ed} /}} 4 
4 Uh WAN wily \ 
J" AG 


atism, colds, and sprains, and always 





application, RUNNING 
“There are many like myself who] 4 Blackheath Harrier writes 
are liable to get a soaking at fire “Draw attention to the benefit to 


engine trials and actual fires, and|be derived from using Elliman’s 
the knowledge of the value of your Embrocation after cross - country 

; ‘ ‘ running in the winter months. 
Embrocation will save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply} SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 

From a Clergyman, 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
rail. On ‘Tuesday I had rheumatism |¢ficacious in preventing and curing 
in my legsand ankles, and well rubbed |5°Fe throat from cold. 
my legs and feet with your Embro- CRAMP. 
cation, On Wednesday (to-day yt iM) CHas. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, |) / a J 
wellagain, and the costof the cure has Maskellya, Ceylon, writes Q " 
been cightpence, as the bottle is not “The coolies suffer much from \ NN 

‘4 
{ 
MB Ul 
t) 
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the remedy with promptitude. 
“An illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet and had to travel home by 








== ——— |e 
empty. ‘This, therefore, 18 an in-| carrying heavy loads long distances, an he p(y N (fl ES me 
expensive remedy.” and they Ket cramp in the muscles, sa ' HL ISH ane i LA ji oe NO 
which, when well rubbed with your Ay shy |) 2 ” TRE yy I : 
ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY |kmbrocation, is relieved at once,” hg 
' 
j 


OF FRICTION. ACHES, SPRAINS, AND "gin 

Mr. Perer Geo. Wricut, Heath STIFFNESS. 

Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford-| 4, F, GARDINER, Esq. (A.A.A,; L.A.C. 

shire, writes “Jan, 7, 1890, Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 

“On Novy. 8 last year I was taken| Capper), writes 
* ge . “After exercise it is invaluable 
with a great pain and swelling inmy|¢5, dispersing stiffness and aches, 
left foot; in the night it was so pain-|No athlete or cross-country runner 
ful I could not sleep, and in the/should be without it.” 











morning I got downstairs on my ACCIDENT 

hands and knees, so I had to sitinalprom the Jackley Wonders, Oxford - » =" _— ss — 7 “ 

chair allday. On the Friday about Music Hall, London. : 

seven o'clock my weekly papercame,| “I was recommended by my A ST/TCA IN TIME, Crez 4S7S SWEAR BY ELLIMAN S. 
friend * Victorina’ your Embrocation, ee — 





he Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
the Shefleld Telegraph. | saw Your! na by using it for two days I was 


advertisement for the Universallanabied to resume my duties.” 
Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 
cum picen icra GYOUNG, FOR ACHES AND PAINS 
small bottle. I commenced to give From L. FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, . 


my foot a good rubbing, and I soon Spain 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times} “T ama member of a cycling club 


that evening,and four times in the| here, and can testify to the excellent 

night, Saturday morning came : I| results to be obtained by using your ] 

could not go to market, so I set to) Universal Embrocation.” 

and soon found that I could walk. I RHEUMATISM. r 


work again with your Embrocation 

gave it a good rubbing every half-|From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 

hour until five o'clock, when I put my Romford. 

boots on and walked four miles,and| “I write to say that had it not 1¢3 ” 
on Tuesday I walked six miles. I}been for Elliman’s Embrocation I AN E X CELLENT GOOD THING 
have never felt it since, and I shall should have remained a cripple up to . 
always keep some in the house,” the present moment.” 








“And it I will have, or I will have none.” ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Feb. 24, 1887), with two codicils (dated Oct. 30, 
1888, and Oct. 29, 1891), of Mr. Charles Edward Flower, J.P., 
late of Avonbank, Stratford-on-Avon, who died on May 3 at 
the Court House, Warwick, was proved on July 11 by Mrs. 
Sarah Flower, the widow, Edgar Flower, the brother, and 
Hugh Martineau, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate in the United Kingdom exceeding £158,000. The 
testator bequeaths £1400 to the trustees of the De la Warr 
Exhibition Fund, to found a scholarship at the Grammar 
School, to be cailed “The Charles Flower Exhibition ” 
£1000 to the governors of the Shakspere Memorial, for 


three of the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £69,000, The testatrix bequeaths her leasehold residence, 
with all’ her furniture, plate, pictures, books, wines, jewellery, 
effects, horses and carriages, to her daughters, Hester Elizabeth 
and Beatrice Constance; £300 to her daughter Hester 
Elizabeth ; £3000 to her grandson, Charles Ferrier Beevor ; 
£2000 each to her brother, Thomas Burrell, and her nephew, 
William Ernest Williamson Paterson; £1000 each to her 
sisters Ruth Burrell and Rachel Crawley Burrell; £1000, 
upon trust, for her sister Kate Helena Gibbs Paterson ; and 
legacies to servants. The residue of her property she leaves 
to all her children equally. 
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Barnabas’s Church, Stoke ; and numerous legacies to relatives, 
executors, servants, and others, ‘lhe residue of her real and 
personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her brother, the Rev. 
William Vigor, for life; and then for her nephew, Captain 
George Frederick Vigor. 

The will (dated Oct. 29, 1888), with a codicil (dated Nov. 1, 
1890), of Mr. Edward Ross, J.P., late of Rock Cottage, Marple, 
Cheshire, who died on March 16, was proved on June 27 by 
John Asher Foyster, Alban Furniss, and Mrs. Teresa Elizabeth 
Ross, the widow, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £23,000. The testator bequeaths 
£1500 and an annuity of £300 to his wife; an annuity of 
£200 to his son, Adam Smith Ross; and legacies to his 


The will (dated Dec. 2, 1889), with a codicil (dated March 8 
1892), of Mr. Thomas Palmer Chapman, J.P., formerly of 
16, St. James's Street, banker, and late of Holly Spring, Brack- 
nell, Berks, who died on May 20, was proved on June 27 by 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Chapman, the widow, and William Palmer 
Chapman, the son, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £42,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500 and such of his furniture and effects, horses 
and carriages, as she shall select to his wife ; such sum as will, 
when invested, with the income she will receive under their 
marriage settlement and under the will of his father, William 
Chapman, make up £1200 per annum, the income to be paid 
to his wife, for life or widowhood ; £15,000 to his son ‘Thomas 
Palmer Chapman, and £5000 to each of his other children. 
The ultimate residue he gives to all his children, in oqual 
shares. 

The will (dated Oct. 24, 1890) of Mrs. Louisa Enily 
Carwithen, late of Beaumont House, Stoke, Devonport, wio 
died on May 24, was proved on June 23 by Captain Adolphus 
George Edye, R.N., and Foster John Bone, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £27,000, 
The testatrix bequeaths £100 to the building fund of St, 


the library fund; £500, and all his plate, pictures, books, 
furniture, effects, horses and carriages, and the further 
sum of £4400 to his wife: £2000 to his brother William 
Ifenry Flower; £1000 each to his brother Edgar Flower, 
his brother-in-law, Hugh Martineau, Lucy Martineau, 
and Julia Gurney ; £2000 to each of his nephews and nieces 
the children of his said brothers William Henry and Edgar ; 
£1000 to his friend and partner, Stephen Moore ; £1200 to 
Charles Lowndes; and other legacies. All his f Baer and 
debentures in Flower and Sons, Limited, after payment there- 
out of the foregoing legacies, and £40,000 he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his said nephews and 
nieces, He devises all his real estate to his wife. The residue 
of his personal estate he gives to his wife, but the following 
legacies are to be paid thereout—namely, £1000 additional 
legacies to each of his nieces and nephews, Mary Sharne, 
Agnes Reid, Arthur Smyth Flower, and Archibald Dennis 
Flower. 

The will (dated March 11, 1892) of Mrs. Elizabeth Beevor, 
late of 129, Harley Street, who died on May 27, was proved on 
June 29 by Miss Hester Elizabeth Beevor, the daughter, Charles 
Edward Beevor, M.D., the son, and Edward Horsman Bailey, 


executors, Mr. Foyster and Mr. Furniss. The residue of his 
property he leaves to all his children except his said son. 

The will (dated May 30, 1890), with three codicils (dated 
March 28 and May 3 and 14, 1892), of Mrs. Mary Cameron, 
late of Hurst House, Hurst, Berks, who died on May 23, was 
proved on June 30 by Colonel Arthur Drummond Currie, the 
nephew, and Archibald John Mackey, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £22,000, The 
testatrix bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for her niece 
Caroline Dorothea Hay Pollock ; £5000, upon trust, for her 
niece Margaret Christina Hay Willan ; £5000, upon trust, for 
her niece Frances Mary Gull, for life, and then for her great- 
nieces, Frances Mary Ellen Currie, Catherine Mary Willan, 
Alice Margaret Willan, Constance Ida Hay Currie, and Alice 
Hay Currie ; £1000 to Edward Currie and Philip Maynard 
Currie, in equal shares ; and legacies and annuities to servants 
and others ; there are also some specific bequests. The residue 
of her property (if any) she leaves, upon trust, for her said 
niece Caroline Dorothea Hay Pollock. 

The will (dated Jan. 13, 1877), with a codicil (dated Feb. 18, 
1884), of Mr. George Polhill, late of the Windham Club, 
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ENTIRE SYSTEM, . 
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} Dr. FLEMING found it “particularly 
efficacious during convalescence ifter 
fevers, and for the relief of 


debility, especially in the aged.” 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: 
“It has always largely helped to give me 


to perform my arduous duties.” general 


CHARLES GOUNOD alludes to it 


ine which has so often | pp, w, H. FLINT certifies to its use 
having “materially 
establishment of appetite and the restora- 


tion of nervous energy.” 
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MORELL MACKENZIE wrote: 
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“ Brain 


remedy par excellence 


valuable 
Dr. FOWLER, after an extensive trial, 


found it “a very valuabl 
treatment of nervous exhaustion,” 


the case of } 
uljuvant in the 





LEONARD CORNING, author 
Exhaustion, says: “It ie | Dr. 


against worry.” largely 


GUERNSEY used it 


from fevers and 


EGBERT 
in cony 
debility 


slescence 


with weakness of 





| general nerve 
the heart's action. 


HAMMOND says: “Nothing | 


injurious effects 


Dr. J. G. 


repairs so promptly the 


indulgence on _ the nervous 


of over - 


Specially Prescribed in Cases of 
BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, : : 
SLEEPLESSNESS, [/o-Ggiem eg ise] Sccnuoe eS tema, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, — —_ | 


CONVALESCENCE, maa nurcngs is 
VOICE FATIGUE. WILCOX & CO., 239, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANI holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 
MARIANI WINE” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations often worthless, and consequently disappointing in effect. 


Madame ALBANI declares it 


“invaluable tn vocal fatigue,” 





writes that “It 
1 Ve ry 


WIN TONIQUE MARIANI | 
I. ROBERTS 


r co OU oust : 
tain CA DUE REROT DES ST hee test bridwed me over 
PARIS, 41.B* Haussmann . ger 


Dr. LINGARD, aft 
| found It 
vitality.” 


critical 
r unusual strain.” “reliable in 





“its power to 
THOMAS asks per- 


praises of Mariani’s 





Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, or will be 
sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents, upon receipt of remittance, 


Half-dozen, 22s. 6d.; Dozen, 45s. 


N.B.—The Public are requeste d to ask for - 





THE iis & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W—S & W--S & W 


Is a Hand Camera especi designed for a is 
Amateurs, " is the most c aad instrument 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 4 , 


can be made with the least number of ope rations. 
‘eens an calenenanen te 192, REGENT STREET. 
ALL GOODS MARKED 8S. & W. GUARANTEED. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY. 
AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING. 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
OUTFITTERS, BOOTMAKERS, 


By APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY AND THE ROYAL Famicy. 


WE DO THE REST.” o> 
etc * LADIES’ 


ALOGUE FREE, 
HOSIERS, GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ TAILORS, BOYS’ TAILORS, 


ILLUSTRATED CAT 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 


115, Oxfe Stre yndon, W. 


2 Vendime Nice: Place Grima 


NE SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
2 oz. Sample Tins free on application to 


& W—S & W—S & W—S & W 





ae S& W—S &k W—S & W—S & W-S 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


bs dren's 1 3doz HeEMSTITCHED 
! 2/2 Ladies 11h doz 

“ nts 323 trent s 3 il 
he Irieh Cambriecs of Mesera 


POCKET : Rontnos fe “Chwaven, have 
oe pest fae NANDAERCHETS. 


LISTS POST FREE, datetelh 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, ‘to the queen. (0s 





oo UAM=-VAR scorcn 


WHISKY 


PALACE AND IN THE 


USED IN THI SHIELIN 

THE BEST. BUY NWO OTHER. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

INNES AND GRIEVE, Evpinecreg. 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION. 





Mary Axe, London, E.C. 





The Chief Depot of De Jong’s Cocoa, 14-20, St. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AYD SOUTH UDAS1 RAILWAY. 
GoopwooD RACES, JULY 26, 27, 28, 


GENERAL AXRANGEMENTS, 

Past Trains at Ordinary Ist, 2nd, and ard Class Fares leave 
London for Portsmouth, Southsea, and the Isle of Wight 
every week day as under— 

From Victoria 6.35 a.m., 10,80 a,m., 11.45 a.m., 1.45 p.m., 355 
p.m., and 4.55 p.m. ; also at 7.15 p.m. for Portsmouth only, all 
c alling at Clapham Junction 

From Kensington (Addison Road) 6.5 a.m. ‘y 10.10 a.m., 11.19 
a.m, 1.25 p.m., 3.40 p.m, and 4.20 p.m., also at 7 p.m, for Ports. 
mouth only, allealling at West Brompton and see 

From London eda » 6.45 a. m., hag ty , 11.50 a.m., 1.50 p.m., 
4p.m., and 4.55 p.m vat 7.25 p.m. for Portsmouth only. 

SATU RDAY, JUL _" 2°, ona MONDAY, | ILY 25, SPECIAL 
FAST TKALNS FROM VICTORI A, for P ulborough, Midhurst, 
Singleton, Arundel, Littlehampton, Bognor, Drayton, 
Chichester, Havant, ‘Sout isea, and Portsmouth (for the Isle 







of Wight). 
P AL TRAINS, for ee Ae HORSES, and 
ES only, will eay Victoria, SATURDAY, 
t and 6.30 » m., and MONDAY, JULY 25, at 
nd 6. 30 pn 





ge. for the above Stations will not be con- 
veyed by ony other frains from Victoria on these days, 
ALL FOUR DAYS OF THE RACES. 
A SPEC " AL TRAIN (ist, 2nc, and 3rd Class) will 
Victoria * am., Kensington (Addison Road) 7.5 a, 
London Bridge 7.20 a.m, Return Parte . 6d., 168.,and 10s, 10d, 
















A SPEC TAL FAST TRAIN (18% and 2nd Class) will leave 
Victori . 7" nsington (Acdison Road) 840 a.m., and 
Lond Return Fares, 26s, and 20s 

A : TRAIN (rd Class only) will leave 
Victoria 9.10 am. Kensington (Addison Road) &40 a.m., 
Clapham Junction 9.15 am, , London Bridge 9.10 a. : to 

on, arriving about 11.20a.m, Return Fare, 3d. 





», 108, Be 
XTRA SPECIAL FAST Tr AIN (ist C lass only) will 

leave Victoria 945 a.m. Return Fare, 30s, 
TICKETS may be obtained previously at the London Bridge 
and Victoria Sti itions, and at the Wost-End General Offices, 
Piccadilly, and 8,(irand Hotel Buildings, 
» wh ch offices will revuain open till 10p.m, on 

and 2 


-SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
4 NEWHAVEN, DIBFPE, avd ROUEN 
al Express S¢ rvices (W bys and Sundays). 





PAnis. 


Two Speci 





London to Par s(1.2) (1,2. — to London (1.2) (1! 





Victoria .... dep. 9.0 «. 8.5 
London Bdge, 9.0 
p.m. 
fio 


London Bdge, arr. 7.0 
Victoria...... . 12 
‘ullman Drawing-Room Car r runs in the 13 and 
Train between Victoria and Newhaven. 

rhe Morning Departure from London will cn 
postponed until 11,50 Amn. arriving in Paris 2 n. 
Fares —Single, F ae. 7 d., Tl 1 18s, 
Retarn, F . 31, 
v 


eevee arr 
2nd ( lass 
July 23 be 






rst 58s. ¢ k 
Steamers, with excelle ne eck and oth ion ine 
Tra ne run alongs de Steamers at N ewhaven ane eppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZ tLAND. &e.— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enab ling the colder Oo visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent. 


YARIS FOR THE AU G US ST BANK HOLI- 
Y.- SPECIAL CHEAP EXCL pa eas “ rk 
: Gat and zn ‘Class 





Leaving London Bridge at 
and Kensington (Addison Road) 8.40 a.m, 
1, and 
Night Ser 





regular 
#@. und Lo ridg 1, on iday 5 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wedne oday, July 29 30, 
and 31,and August 1, ind 3, 
Returning from Paris 8.50 p.m. on any day within fo urteen 
days of the date of issue. Fares—First Class, 30s. Secord 
Class, 3s. 3d.; Third Class (Night Service only), 268 


ror FULL PARTICU LARS s see Handbills, 


e obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other 





* t and at the following Branch OMfices, where Tickets 
i p obtained; West-End General Offices, 28, Regent 
1 Piceadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar 


Cornhill; Cook's Ludgate Circus 





GREAT E ASTERN RAILWAY. 


SEASIDE.— An ACCELERATED and IMPROVED 
SUMMER SERVICE of FAST TRAINS is now running to 
Yarmouth, Lowe r, Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on- 





Sea, Walton-on- Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde- 


burgh, Southwold, and Sunen antor 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS are _issuec d by all Trains from London 





“at Eastern Suburban Stations 
at same fares as from Liver- 
also issued from St. Pancras 
to Hunstanton, Yarmouth 


(Liverpool Street), als« 
and New Cross (L.B. and 8.C.) 
pool Street. These Tickets are 
(Midland) yor| pent _ Town 
Lowest« ats, a Crom 
HE AP DAY “TRIPS TO THE SRAGTDR, &e. 
sou ‘THEN D-ON- SEA and hack, 6« AIL rom Liver- 
‘ ot, Fenchurch Street hah », Bethnal 
rn Road, Stratford, Fe t ; 
ym all stations on the Enfleld, Walthamstow, Lo 
Woolwich, Blac iw all, and North’ London Lines. 
Fast Trains <4 m Livery ool Street and Fenchurch 
to Southend-on-Sea 
THROUGH e XCURSION TICKETS to 
also issued from stations on the Metropolitan 
Bishopsgate and Liverpool Str 
CLACTON, WALTON, and 
Li erpool Street, on Sundays at 
4.25 AL 
For ful I partic ulars seo bills. 
2ondon, July 189 


(1AN ADIAN 


JAPAN AND CHINA SE RVICI K. 





I 
G 
and fr 
Street 


SOUTHEND are 
Line, via 


eet, 
HARWICH and back 4s., from 
9.10 4.10., and on Mondays at 


Ws. Bret, General Manager. 


PACIFIC RAIL WAY. 


By the Company's Royal 





Mail Steam-ship Line, Empress of India, Empress 
Japan, and Empress of China. Sailings from Vancouver 
Aug. 28,and every three weeks thereafter. Passengers should 
arrive at New York, Boston, or Montreal seven days before 
Vancouver sailing date, Electric Light and Excellent 
{ sine, 


ROUND THE WORLD.—By arr angeme nt withthe P.and 0, 
Steam Navigation Company ae the North Atlantic Lines, the 
trip can now be made for £125—out by Atlantic, and hx me by 
Suez Canal, or vice versa 


SUMMER TOURS.—Express Train Service to shooting and 
fishing grounds, through the finest scenery in the world. 
Perfectly appointed Drawing-room Cars, Sleeping Cars, and 


Mountain Hotels. 
EMIGRATION.—Free 
settior 
For Tickets, Free Illustrated Gui de Box 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RALLWAY 


Farms and Cash Bonus to each adult 


)ksand Maps,apply to 
ing William Street, 





London; 7, James Sireet, Livers pool; 105, Market Street, 
Manchester ; 25, Ge ndon Street, Glasgow. 

“ALL ISON and CO., REGENT HOUSE. 
eF e ANNUAL SUMMER SALE will be continued during 
July GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


238, 240, and 242, Rewent Street,and 36 and 27, Argyll Street, W. 








ONDON AND NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND. 





GLascow.—In addition to the Day Express Trains leaving 
Euston at 5,15 a.m., 7.15 a.m., and 10 a.m., an afternoon Express, 
with Dining Saloons for First Class passengers attached, leaves 
Euston Station at 2 p.m. for Glasgow, arriving in that city at 
IL p.m. Passengers by this train can reach Edinburgh at 
10.50 p.m., Aberdeen at 3.5 a.m., and Inverness at 6.10 a.m. 

INVERNESS AND HIGHLAND LINE.—A Special Night Express 
will leave Euston at 7.30 p.m., commencing Monday, July 18 
and running (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) until Wednes- 
oan, One 10, for Perthand the Highland Line. The Highland 
Railwa Company will take this train forward to Inverness 
ome ¥0. 40 a.m.) in advance » throughout, of the 8 p.m, Express 
from Euston. 

The 8 p.m. Highland and Aberdeen Express is running every 
week night (except Saturdays), AND ALSO ON SUNDAYs, Fror 
Aug. 3 to 10a relief train will be run in advance at 7.55 p.m. for 
Perth, Stirling, and Inverness. 

BALLATER AND BRAEMAR-—The 8 p.m. train from Euston 
is due to arrive at Aberdeen at 8.5 a.m., giving ample time for 
passengers to obtain breakfast at the Refreshme nt Rooms, 
or at the Great North of Scotland Railway Company's Palace 
Hotel (which adjoins the station), before proceeding by the 
9.30 a.m. Mail to the Deeside Ra lway. 

A Coach leaves Ballater for Braemar in connection with this 
train during the summer. 

An additional train at 9 p.m. is now run 
Perth, Aberdeen, and the Southern portion of the 
Line. 

GOUROCK AND THE CLYDE.—The extension to Gourock of 
the Caledonian Company's Glasgow and Greenock Line forms 
the most expeditious route to all the watering-places on the 
Firth of Clyde and West Highlands, and Highlands of Scot- 
land, The trains run direct on to the New Pier and alongside 
the Steamers, 











for Edinburgh, 
Highland 





The Down Day Express leaving Euston at 10 a.m., arriving 
at Gourock 7.45 p.m., has a direct connection to nthe Firth of 
Clyde 

The 8.50 p.m. from Euston, due at Gourock 7.55 a.m., will be 


found the most convenient night trai - from London, 











NORTH OF IRELAND, VIA CARLIS STRANRAER, AND 
LARNE. — Daily Service is now in one ion to Belfast and 
the North of Ireland, vid Carlisle, Stranraer, and Larne. 
Passengers leaving London (Euston) at 8 p.m. (Saturdays 





excepted) arrive in Belfast at 9.10a.m. Sleeping Saloons are 
run on the 8 p.m. Express. 

DAY SERVI An additional Week-Day Service is now 
given to Belfast via Stranraer in connection with the 10 a.m, 
from London (Euston), arriving at Be Ifast at 10,25 

In the opposite direction a train leaves Bel 
arrivme at Larne at &45 a.m. A Steamer for Stranr: aer 
leave at 9.53, which is due to arrive at Stranraer Harbour at 















1 connecting with the train leaving the Harbour Station 
a .20 noon, arriving at Euston Station at 10.50 p.m, 
For further particulars, see the Company’s time-bills, 


" FLINDLAY, General Manager, L. and N.W. Railway. 
THOMPSON, General Manager, Cale donian Railway 
July ison, 


| ILE JASURE 


CRUISE TO THE BALTIC, 















The well-known first-class Tourist Yacht ST. SUNNIVA 
will 1 ea Special Trip to the Baltic, leaving Leith on 
Aug. 27, and returning Sept. 17. The voyage will include a 
call of three days at C ope we nand Stockholm respectively, 
and six days at St. Pet burg, which allows time to visit 
M sow. A cabin for eac y includes First 
Class Return Fare (East Coas »& liberal table 
on board, and boat service at 4 Hanae ks of inforn 
ation may be obtained and berths sec > undermen- 
tioned offices: London a VV Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co » Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
Messrs. Sewell and cre an het 18, Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, 38.W.; Messrs homas Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus 
London, and all their Branches L verpool—Messr 
and Co., ywer Buildings, Water Street; Gl 
Dunde« Mes sare. We die and Co., 49, West Nile Stre 
and South Union Str Edinburgh 
Hourston, 18, Water and 64, Constitution Street, 
Leith Aberdeen—Mr. Charles Merrylees, Northern Steam 
Wharf. 

I YC E U M.- _KING HENRY VIII. -LAST 
4 MATINEE TO-DAY (SATURDAY) at TWO. Cardinal 
Wolse y, Mr. IRV ING Queen Katharine, M pre ie i RRY. 
‘King Henry VIII.’ every night next week at EIG Mis 
E'len Terry's Benefit, and Last Night of the Seas« ~ Sat rday 
next. Box-office(Mr. J. Hurst) open daily, Ten to Five, Seats 
also booked by le tter or telegram. 


PETER 








ROBINSON 


OXFORD ST. 





RINSMEAD PIANO. 

B A good piano is as neceseary for the beginner as for 
the accomplished performer, and an inferior instru- 
ment Vitiates the ear, impairs the sensibilities, and 
urdermines the power of attainment to the higher 

rades of perfection in music. The Brinsmead Piano- 
‘orte can always be relied * pon for the sweetness 
and purity of its sympathetic tone, the exquisite 
delicacy of its touch, and the grand organ-like power 
and brilliancy of its sound, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Makers, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, w. 
Lists Free. 
W VOLF F, and CO., Pianoforte 
s. Established 1807. These celebrated 
ualities not to be found in any 
HIRE; and on the Quarterly 


pt Fi YEL, V tater 


PIANCS posse q 
c ‘or BAL E or 





Instalnent A 
170, NE Ww BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


SONS 


OHN BROADWOOD and 
PIANOFORTE M MAKERS TO iM. THE QUEEN. 


rand Pianofortes. 
; yey 
GREAt "PULTENEY STR T, LONDON. 


pu JMAS OETZM ANN and CO. desire it 
"he most distinctly understood that they are Piano- 
forte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 


| alec 27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 


SQUARE, 
G.02D, 80 SOU ‘ND ‘SE COND-H: ND Pp [ANOS, 
returned fram hire. Grands, Semi-Gyands, and Cottages 
by Broadwood, lard, Erard, and other good makers, from 
£20 to £100. Packed free and forwarded to any part. Descrip- 


THOMAS OLTZMANN and CO., 97, Baker Street, London, W. 
ID: ALMAINE and CO.~PIANOS AND 


ORGANS, Fifty per cont. dis count. Ten years’ warranty. 





~“ bats al Iron 
ght Iron ¢ 




























Easy terms. Cottage Pianos 8 guineas, 10 guineas, 
12 guineas, &c, Ay proval, carriage free, 
¢ 31a840, 14 guineds. | Clis guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 


Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 8,45 guineas. 
from 44 guineas 


Clas guineas. 
Class 5,30 guineas. 
all the best Makers, 





Clas 1, 17 gumeas 
Class 2} 20 gufine AS. 
American Organa, by 





upwaris, Full price paid will be allowed fi rany instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 


Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 106 Years),¥1, Finsbury Pavement, London. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 


rou RS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 


NORWAY and to ST. ERSBURG. Quic keep and 














Cheapes; Route. The first-c Steamers ST. St 
and ST. ROGNVALD le are a rH and ABER DE 
for TWELVE ~-DAY CRUI on July 2% uly 
Ang. 6, Awe, 13, Aug. 20, a “y ‘ST SUNNIVA to COPE 
HAGEN, ST. PE TERSBU RG, &e., on Aug 27 ull 
ticulars ond Hana! ( 3d. each, may be had from W . 
col 2. a Street, E.C.; Sewell and 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Cook 
and Sons, Ludgate oder E.cC., and all Branches; George 
Hourston, 64, Constitt m Street, Leith; and Charles 
Merry lees, Northern Steam Wharf, Aberdeen, 
YLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY 
BY THe (OBIENT COMPANY 6 GTRAM SHIPS 
GARONNE, CHIMBORAZO, 
3876 tx as conten 3847 tons register. 


_ Les aving LONDON 
30 fo e 25 day Aug. 22 
‘alli ne at LEITH tw » days la 
The ste unewa wits navigated through the ‘Inner Lead” 
i.e., inside the fri nge of i anes On Ss ast of Norway—thus 
securing smooth water, ant v sit some of the finest fl rds. 
The GARONNE aaa ( HIMBOR AZO are fitted with electric 
light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &c. 
{F. Green and Co. ) 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & C ». f 4 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, enehe 
1.C.; or to the Branch Office, 16, Cockspur St. 
sw: 







for 15 days. 











a ad Offices, 
Fe Pn chureh 
J BOncon, 
re i Avent 
, Charing C ross’ 


Managers 




















ANNUAL lg 


SUMMER SALE 


THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


ALL SURPLUS STOCK 
REDUCED. 1] 


I. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. i} 








125 


ONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 
Role: Contractor: M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main. 
ALX-LA-CHAP.—Gr. Monarque, first-rate H., reason. charges, 
BADE N- BADE N.—Victoria, Ist cl. lift, prom., mod. charges. 

Angleterre, cen. of prom. highly recom., lift. 
M:nerva, Lichtenth Allee,best sit., gard., lift 
B AGL. .E.- “Three Kings, first class, facing the Rhine, lift. 
y Grand Royal, facing the Rhine, park, lift. 
Konig v. Preussen, Ist cl., elec. light, beaut, gard. 
c OBL ENCE.— Be sie Vue, opp. Pier: and Ehrenbreitstein. 
(SOLOGN ,E.—Ho6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light, 
post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H, 
—H6tel Disch, lift, ra lway hbooking-office. 
elec tric light, beautiful garden 








pte 
E Anuwleterre 












BI im “<* A zt Zurope, new, Ist cl., near station, elec. light, 
GENEV< , finest, ne west, and only H. with garden, 
» DEL BE tee - rince C harles, nearest the Castle. 
Victoria, Ist cl. fam. H., most beaut. sit 
HOMBURG BATH.—Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths. 
[ NTERLAKEN .—Victoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift, elec. light, magnific. pos, 





N BATH.—Russie, first class, on the Kurgarden. 
ACH BATH.—Oranien hoof, finest posit., own spring. 
hurtsonse it and Baths in Kurpark. 
LUCER NE.-Swan, lift, H. Haef: 
“toria, ne soaion lift, bath. 
wunit if. —Bayrische r Hof, large st, finest H, in town, lift. 
levue, family house, lift, only front rooms. 
Dome (Detze r), only front rooms, centre of town, 
NURSBE RG. —Bayrischer Hof, G. P. Auinger’s Ve yw. 
pruaee (Oe trich), first class, li Todt 
OSTE N'D.—Grand Hotel des Bains; first class, fae ing sen, 
SPA,—OUrange Hotel, first class, adjoining ths and Casino. 
Fence, firs st class, in beautiful pa Sury pere 
Avenue et Midi, centre of pro Renan, near park. 
STRAS BURG.—Ville de Paris, best hotel in town, lift. 
WIE SBADEN, —Vier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons H, & I. baths, 
v | Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr'tors. 












” 








. toria H. and baths, lift, Schweiseuth Bros, 
WILDB. AD (w art. )- sellevue, first class, fine situation. 
Hote! Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts. 
ZURIOH.— Baur-au-Lac, unrivalled sit., lift, electric light. 








DOG BISCUITS 


AND 


POULTRY FOOD, 
WITH MEAT & VEGETABLES 


PRICE 20/- PER CWT. 
OLD CALABAR BISCUIT CQL2. 


LIVERPOOL. 
























( UICK CHEAP ROUTE TO DE NM ARK, 
SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, vid HARWICH AND 
ESBJERG.—The United Steam-ship Company of Copenhagen’s 
Steamers sail from Harwi ch (P. arkest. m Quay) for Esbjerg 
every Mc miday, J hur irday, atter arrival of the 
b mdo St. Station,at 93am. Return. 
ing fr m Es Thursday, and Saturday, 

9a.n. Train fro mm € op nhagen, Return Fares 
> i, $0. Copenhagen, Sle 1e service will be per- 
fi y the Steam-ships Koldinghuus and  Botnia. 
These fast steamers have excellent accommodation for 
and carry no cattle, For further information 
TEGNER, PRICE, and CO.,, 107, Fenchurch St., London, 

or the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street, Station, E.c. 
(‘HEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS. 
By the Harwich Ro Brussels, vid Antwerp, and 
c, 20s.; the Ardennes, a5 Hollan s.: the Rhine, 

; Switzerland, ough C ul s from Liver 

pool Street Station 1inghar New Street 

|} 4p.m. ; Manchester ( ’ Doncaster, 4.52 p.m. 

| (in connection with E s from the Mi dlands, the 

North, and Scotlind) run direct to Harwich (Dining-Car and 

| Corrid 7 run between Doncaster, March, and Har- 

Co.'s 8.8, leave for ANTWERP and ROT- 

ER ] e Weekday ; and the G.S.N. Co.'s ss. for 
HAMBU RG Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, Read 
Walks in Holland,” “ Walks in the Ardennes,’ and the G.E.R. 
‘Tourist Guide to the Continent,” fully illustrated, price 6d, 
each; by post. 8d. Guides, Time Books, and information at 


61, Regent Street, W.; or of the CONTINENTAL 
Liv verpool Street Station, E.C. 


P. AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 

BOMBAY, PE hE MALTA, BRIN- ) 

DISI, EGYP T, ADEN, and M ADRAS, via 


MANAGER, 





Every week, 
BOMBA 

ALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA,NEW ZE ALAND, Ey 
TASMANIA, and ALEXANDRIA. j *falternate ‘week. 


DIRECT SERVICESfrom BRINDISI to EGYPTand the EAST, 
Cheap Return Tickets, 





For Particularsapply at the Company's Offices, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C. ; and 25, Cockspur Street, London, 8. W. 








NICHOLSON & CO,’S 
ANNUAL SUMMER SALE 


AT REDUCED PRICES 
Is NOW PROCEEDING, || 
and will be continued through July. 


EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


lilustrated Priced Catalogues Post Free on Application. 


Large Parcels of Mantles, Costumes, Silks, Dresses, Household 
Linens, Gloves, Laces, and all kinds of Fancy Goods will be 
offered at exceptionally Low Prices. 


NICHOLS ON’S, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and Paternoster Row, 
LONDON. 


“Gold that buys health can never be 
ill spent.’ 








“SWIFT” CYCLES 


THE LEADING MACHINES. 


Sole Manufacturers— 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., LTD. 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
WORKS: COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. 


MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. 


Gradual Payments. Order Forms on Application, 








TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


of the skin, 
clear and healthy comple 








RS TO THE SEASIDE, 


And others e ae. 45 ap sa and Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


both cooling and refreshing to the face and skin. 
eradicates eruptions, 


allays all heat 
Le pen y tan, ont discolorations, 
and 4s, 6d. 


and irritability 
and realises a 
xion. 2s. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


An invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent, and prevents it 
falling off and becoming dry in hot weather. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on the teeth a pearl-like a: frees them 
from tartar, and — to the gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a 
pleasing fragrance. 9d. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


3s. 6d 10s, 6d. (equal to 4 small), 
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St. James's Square, and of 41, St. James’s Place, who died on 
May 10 at the [[6tel Continental, Paris, was proved on June 22 
by the Rev. Henry Western Onslow Polhill, the brother, and 
Joseph Plaskitt, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amonating to upwards of £19,000. The testator bequeaths 
£500, upon trust, for the benefit of the poor of the parish of 
Otford, Kent ; and £100 to each of his executors, The residue 
of his property is to be divided equally between his two 
brothers and his sister, if they shall be living at his decease, 
and, if not, between the survivors of them. 

The will and codicil of Mr. George Whitfield, J.P., late of 
10, St. George’s Terrace and Modreeny, Tipperary, who died 
on Jan, 26, were proved on July 7 by George Whitfield, the 
son, and Sir Francis Osborne, Bart., two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £9517. 

The will (dated Dec. 16, 1868) of Mr. Edward Augustus 
Freeman, D.C.L. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, late of Somerleaze, near Wells, Somersetshire, who 
died on March 16 at Alicante, Spain, was proved on July 9 by 
Mrs. Eleanor Freeman, the widow and sole execntrix, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £5041. The testator 
gives all his personal estate to his wife absolutely. 





The summer special express ci service between London 
and Paris, vid Newhaven and Dieppe, is now running daily, 
leaving London (Victoria and London Bridge Stations) and 
Paris (St. Lazare Station) every week-day and Sunday morning 
at 9a.m., in addition to the express night service from Vic- 


toria at 8.50 p.m., and from London Bridge at 9 p.m., arriving 
in Paris at 8 a.m. every week-day and Sunday. For the 
August Bank Holiday a special fourteen-day excursion to 
Paris, by the picturesque route, vid Dieppe and Rouen, will be 
run from London by the special day service on Saturday, 
July 30, and also by the express night service on Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, ‘luesday and Wednesday, July 29 
to Aug. 3 inclusive. 

The sale, by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, of the illus- 
trated facsimile of the Queen’s autograph * Letter to the 
Nation,” on the death of the late Duke of Clarence, has already 
produced £600, which the publishers have sent to the Gordon 
Boys’ Home fund. 

The foundation-stone of the new building in Crown Lane, 
Streatham, for the British Home for Incurables was laid on 
Saturday, July 16, by Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Her Royal Highness was received by Mr. Bevan and the Rev. 
Canon Carver on behalf of the committee of management. 
Mr. A. Cawston is the architect of the new building. 

It is reported at Timor, in the Malay Archipelago, that the 
island of Sangir, situated between the Philippines and Celebes, 
has been entirely destroyed and submerged bya volcanic erup- 
tion. The whole population, numbering twelve thousand, is 
supposed to have perished. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, accompanied by her 
husband, visited the Royal Naval Hospital School at Green- 
wich, on Friday, July 15, and presented the prizes. The boys 
manned the yards of the model ship in the grounds of the 


school, and performed a variety of seamanship exercises ; they 
also exhibited feats of swimming and gymnastics. Admiral 
Sir E. Commerell, Admiral Lord Hood, Admiral Sir W. Dowell, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell, and other gentlemen took part in the 
proceedings, 

The death of Mr. John Macgregor, often called “ Rob Roy 
Macgregor,” from his popular narrative of a thousand-miles 
river voyage in the Rob Roy canoe, will be much regretted. 
It took place at Bournemouth, on July 16, in the sixty- 
seventh year of his age. He was son of General Sir 
Duncan Macgregor, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at Cambridge, travelled much, wrote interesting books, 
and exerted himself in works of Christian philanthropy, such 
as the ragged schools and the Shoeblack Brigade. Mr. 
Macgregor was twice elected to the London School Board. 


The meeting of the National Rifle Association, on Bisley 
Common, near Woking, since Monday, July 11, has attracted 
less public notice than usual, because of the General 
Election. More than 2000 entries for the Queen’s Prize 
were made at the beginning; and on ‘Tuesday, July 19, 
the shooting at the second range, 500 yards, in the first 
stage of the competition for that “* blue ribbon” of marksman- 
ship was tolerably well contested, in spite of the heavy rain. 
The Volunteers were next day excused from wearing their 
uniform on account of the wet. The “ Evelyn Wood” compe- 
tition, which is of some military interest, was won by the 
South Wales Borderers. Other incidents will occur fora future 
record. 








[pROWN YULLETON’S 


(Established half a ce 


HERALDIC OFFICE| \ 
“ntury).—Searches and Authentic | 4 — 

Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest | For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, 
— and Motto in heraldic colours, 73. 6d. Book-plates engraved | one of the most quiet oSerenee and 


in Modern and Me raldic Seal Engravin the Mediterranean sea-coast, 
poisons (sORN [PLOUR ILLUMINATED. ADDRESSES ON VELLU M - ; re 
_FOR THE NURSERY. 


& POLson's ((ORN [LOCR 


IS A WORL D-WIDE NECESSARY. 


[ATERNATION AL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, and 
I UFFALO BILL'S (Col. W. F. CODY) 


WILD WEST, Earl's Court, 8.W. — 
| 
| 


adjacent to Monaco, is 
. interesting of spots on 

The Principality hasa tro ipical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes 


BROWN & 
Prospectus post free Cranbourn Street, London, W.C, 


{ULLETON'S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED} 0, i 
P » a” Rat e Co ve beach 18 coveres ithe softest sand; the Hoteisare 
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EXHIBITION EARL'S COURT, S.W » sk There #, perhaps, no t¢ wn inthe world that can compare i 
a . trate 4 of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ar the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in ite special 
or fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
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minutes from 


f2,and £2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28, Piccadilly. GuIRTs— FORD'S EUREKA. 
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at Reduced Prices in all Departments 
NOW PROCEEDING. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
OW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’ S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, | 


Ronson. 
es5 for is, 


ea wa 


23, per 109 (and upwarda). Samy listamps) | 


Men &F Hanki sys 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6Gd., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 


9 


FOR INFANTS AND 


FOO 


CROWN > 
LAVENDER SALTS. 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 


“ These renowned Smelling Salts 
exhale a most delicious odour; they 
shment to the invalid,a 

er 





DETAILED CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 


256 To 262, REGENT ST. 


PERSONAL LOVELINESS 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of | 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual | a oe ee 
stopper and label of the 


dentifrice Perfumery Con 
FRACRANT Be in " r sabia aeiiies aieed 


SOZODONT 


sappointment to the purchaser, 
ytties sold during the 

which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 

to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and | 

that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is compl tely | 

remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 

sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 


Y 
gumer Fao, 
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~“ ¢ from 
Q every flower that 
breathes a fragrance — 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


May be ehtained 


iny Chemist or 

















htful perfume 

8 and purifies 
the sir most enjo ryal ly."—Le Fotlet. 
Crown 
“Crown 


CROWN PERFUME RY COMPANY 
me du ET LONDONC 
000 be 


“THE CROWN PERFUMERY Cco., 


177, New Bond Street, London. 


Carter's Little 
Liver Pills. 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 

Small Price. FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
Forty _EXTR ACT ect OM, PRIVA rE LETTE re Really jo ined four 
In a Vial. Foon, Yat ih Eh horrible climate be could digest nothing wotil we 
Sugar Coated. ZB, 
Purely Vegetable. 
Cure Torpid Liver 
Without Fail. 

Of all Chemists, 
1s. 1d. 


Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills. 





humanly 
ther well 
began 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED, 
HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 








THE MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE « DIGESTIBLE. 
Retail in Tins, 1s. 6d., and 10s., 
of Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 


28, 6d., 58., 
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IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS OF SUFFERERS 


without the aid of poisonous drugs or 
quack nostrums. If any of our readers 
doubt the remarkable curative powers 
of this genuine and convenient appli- 
ance, we would ask them to carefully 
read the following letters,and write for 
our Book of Testimonials; or, better 
still, call, if possible. and carefully 
inspect the originals. They will, at the 
same time, be able to see the Belts 
scientifically tested, and have the 
various curative appliances fully ex- 
plained to them. 


| A BLESSING TO MEN. | 
RHEUMATISM. DEBILITY. 


Miss M. Peppik, 52, March- Joun HABuet, Esq., Norwood Hotel, West 
wast Ontenges, wainiareh, Norwood, writes: “Some two years ago I pur- 
writes: “IT am sure you wi > 
he pleased to et thas 1 | chased one of your Electropathie Belts, but at 
have derived great benefit that time neglected to use it. Some three or 
from the Electropathic Belt four months age, however, I had a languid, 
I received from you three | depressed feeling, and made up my mind to try 
monthsago. IT have worn it it, and the result is I never felt better in my 
constantly. The pain is very life. So much good has it done me that,a weck 
much lessened,and gone com- | or two ago, I purchased a Belt for my wife, 

who received great benefit from it. I recom- 
mend the appliance as a great boon to all who 
require new life put into them.” 


n’s ELECTROp 
eee " "Hig 








pletely from some of the 
joints; [also sleep better at 
nights,” 


WEAK MEN AND DELICATE WOMEN 


should write at once for Special Pamphlet on Nervous 
Exnavstion and Lapres’ ArLments respectively to 
the Medical Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxroxp 


Street, Lonpon, W. 














CONSULTATION FREE. 


The Largest and only Complete Electro- 
Therapeutic Institute in the World. 





WEAK AND LANGUID FEELINGS. 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Nervous Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, Brain Fag, Sleeplessness, Ladies’ Ailments, Hysteria, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Loss of Appetite, Kidney Troubles, &c., yield like magic to the marvellous healing properties of 


EZ ARNESS 





OXFORD ST.~LONDON, W. 





CALL AND SEE THE BELTS SCIENTIFICALLY TESTED. 


MR. C. B. HARNESS, PResiDENT, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 


Sole Proprietors-THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


92,OXFORD $7, LONDON.w, 


Sess KS 


“The Medical Battery Company's ot 
Belt has been frequently recommended vv 
as a genuine electrical appliance which 

the public may purchase with safety 

and satisfaction. In these days of elec- 

trical quackery, it is highly satisfactory 

to find such an enterprise for the de- 
velopment of eJectrical manufacture on 

a large scale so successfully carried out 

at their commodious ;remises (52, Oxford 
Street, London, W.)” 


RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


JAMES JONES, Esq., 17, Union Street, St. Thomas, Exeter, writes : “ Doubtless 
you will remember sending me one of your Electropathic Belts. It was received 
on Friday,and I put iton at once. My complaint was Rheumatism in the left 
shoulder and right elbow, to which was added Sciatica. This latter was accom- 
panied with much pain and suffering,so much so that I dreaded going out of 
doors. Now, after five days wearing the Belt, I ventured out this morning, the 
first time for days, and rejoice to tell you I did not feel a single pain. Many, 
many thanks for your advice, treatment, and skill, Your Belt has turned we 
intoanother man. Tam seventy-four years of agé, so you see it can reach old 
age, I shall recommend it to all I can.” 


ELECTRO-DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


Full Particulars of Mr. C. B. HARNESS’ PATENT ELECTRO- 
DENTAL CHAIR and Apparatus for PAINLESS DENTAL 
OPERATIONS may be had on application to the Medical Battery 
Company's 

DENTAL SURGEON, 
who is a duly qualified Practitioner of many years’ experience, and 
may be consulted daily on all matters relating to Dental Surgery 
FREE OF CHARGE. y 

Best Artificial Teeth supplied on reasonable terms. 
of work and perfect fit guaranteed. 








Quality 











PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
“London and County Bank.” 











“T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”—*r C. A. Cameron, M.D., President, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


FRY 


to the Firm. 


Be careful 


Ss 


60 PRIZE MEDALS awarded 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


to ask for FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 





Silver Cases, 


ia 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 


BENSON'S WATCHES. 


Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Silver Cases, Gold Cases, 


52 


Silver Cases, 


BENSON’S 
“FIELD.” 


@ 





Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands hare been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches. 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


Gold Cases, 


IWBenson 


LONDUN 





All the Watches shown here 
sent Free and Safe, at our 
risk, to all parts of the 
World, on receipt of Draft, 
Cash, or Post-Ofice Order, 
payable at General Post 








particulars see 


For further 
ILLUSTRATED 


Benson's New 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 28. to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished, Free on application to 


THE STEAM FACTORY- 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 
prevent variation when worn on horseback, &c Specially 
adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Officers, &c., 
from whom HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS have been 
received. 

In Hunting, Half. Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 18-carat 
Gold, £25; or Silver, £15, 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST £5 


SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH 


Ever made at the price. THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- 
MENT, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong 
Keyless Action, in Sterling Siiver Crystal Glass Cases, A 
neat and elegant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
have been 60! 
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GOODWOOD RACES. PERRY & Cco., E.ImMrrep, FOR THE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S a EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR THE EVV VU YY) 
CELEBRATED RACE AND FIELD GLASSES. AMERICAN ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. L D® TI BBALDS ed 
UNRIVALLED for POWER and DEFINITION. | i¢.o¢ Gola, (i 18-ct. Gold, 








Every Watch guaranteed a Reliable 
Timekeeper. 
18-ct. Gold, 18-ct. Gold, 


E AND BE ST MEDICINE F OR THE — 


Ceeeevvevee eee wa FT FF vrreree AAAAAAALS A 


BRIGHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 
10-ct.Gold, == 10-ct. Gold, A PURE COMPLEXION. 


. m3 £517s. 6d. £5 17s. 6d. ae whe veins their Complexion should never be 
SE FF vo-ct. Gold, mane " " without Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedil 
10-ct. Gold, Way ; op wt Re eae datas eae tio. Case, | removes all Impurities from the Blood, dendering 
oun aauera made enase. , £7 15s. : £7 15s. ___._ | the Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
i ; iy late “ Illinois” Key or, timed for all cee 218 In 10-ct. Gold Case, finely Engraved, perfect Lotions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
Ww vith t lescopic deti chable hem ile, enabling th glass ss Jewels, in 18-ct.G old Ca ase, Nickel Movement, price £15. Timekeoper, price 85 17s. 6d. nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 
i in the most gr ace ful manner ind without the a ittem Lever, ia Joct. Gold, Engine Turned or | —— ; . _ —————— | the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 
New Illustrated “Price-List free by post. | “Plain Cases, guaranteed reli iable Timekeepers, £7 Lis. In Sterling Silver Cases, £3 10s. to 26. Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 


Optic te tg ng | MERRY 800, Lamsited. Sole Rarepedn Agente; 18,'19; 90, Holborn Viaduct. THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 
ar HOLBORN , vaeeet, E. a) eins wale: 


ma . = APT SURETY ; , | JUNO CYCLES axe te, IN THE WORLD. 
Telephone No. 65 <8. Tele graphic ie AdGrese: ™ Hegretti, Londen.” BOO Ss , ‘ LE MAKERS, CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 
ii i Gis oF = fe on ae. T * ydUNO” ROPOLITAN yo tle Gout, and all 
{ s § E SK AND BLOOD. 
z Tr ADE MARK. REGD AND SHOE By a "MACHINISTS FOR INDIGESTION AND LIVER COMPLAINTS 
7 Wabaisneiias | (WO) Cou IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


Yuli J : 1892 LISTS now “THE GREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 
223 RECENT STREET LON B; Y Up \ ; ready, POST FREE. Chemists will procure it, Is. 14d, 2 9d., 48. 6d., and og 
wena iice sent . = Upwards of 50 per bottle, Wholesale London Pr nts Edwards & C 
Patterns. | Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons , Farringdo m 
JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cent. Cash Discount, or 21s. Street; or direct from 


ED PIN AUD 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE ‘WITHOUT, LONDON. SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 
PARIS, 37, B‘ de Strasbourg GEO. C 0 AD | fy f C pave MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 
ED. PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes i a THE YeN 

















DIPLOMA ME AL NYDNEY 1879, 
Axb ALCUTTA, 18834. 


SAFETY. 





ORDERoF MERIT 
AND MEDAL AT 
ELBOURNE I88L 


accidental discharge impossible. 


VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 


: —_ | IXORA BREON| | AIDA LADIES’ 
}. Ryd 188 pecley'e Lacking G RIP, c ea | ED. PINAUD' S QUININE. WATER AND wy PATENT DIAGONAL 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 








tet ay vat GENTLEMEN’S { SEAM CORSET 


Will not split inthe Seams ne 
in the Fab ric. Made in White Blac ik 





hy ‘Db ED.PINAUD’ IXORA SOAP WATERPROOFS. | GNM fi SRO ROK 
e Maker? An ( } 4 Ww yollen Cloth, 414, S14, 611 Til 


AD emittance » 
Ta ret tr ¢ y per pair and up 


ins ‘fies, and re 3, en c- | Wholesale . 'HOVENDEN & SONS, - | ny y CAUTION, —Brers Oo G ae t & N Corset 
~ G E. L E WY _¢ jun vin Maker, | | 31, Berners Street (Oxford , London, W. ; . Sold by all eee pl Ledier 
” | j 5 Three Gold Medals. Outfitters. 


Telegrams: Pe eriod, Birmi = oy 


EEC M's 
Bes 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, 
Weak S$8tomach, 
Inmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, ~ 
Female ilments. 























In Boxes, 93d., 13id., and 2s, 9d. each. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 





BEECHAM’S FOOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBHS—ONE SHILLING HACH. 
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